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It. Little Red Riding Hood. 
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Pully illustrated.’ Cloth. Price, 30 cénts. 
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Aid in Teaching Sounds Margaret Sterritt, 185 
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Leather, 214 
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Arbor Day, 164 

Arbor Day Exercises M.M. Grant, 168 
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180, 221 
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Drawing of Animals Arianna Kelley, 188 
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438, 476 

How Santa Come Vande M. Grant, 487 


How to Cut a Six Pointed Star Grace G. Parsons, &¢ 
How to Make a Knotted Bag Mabel B. Soper, 325 
How Tommy Helped Jack Frost Alice E. Allen, 304 


Influence of an Atmosphere M. M. Grant, 322 

In the Month of Birds M. M. Grant, 220 
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173 


Eleanor Cameron, 18, 68, 121, 


Japanese Tea, A Maude M. Grant, 138 
John Muir: Stewart Edward White Caroline S. 
Austin, 111 


Just for Fun S. A. M., 350, 400, 450, 480 
Knife, The Shirley Cookman Hayes, 283 


Language Lessons Ella M. Powers, 332 

Language Lessons for Wee Ones Fredericka Chase, 32 

Left-handed Children M. E. Hall, 333 

Lesson on Nuts, A 370 

Letter from China, A, 279 

Life Story of an Apple, The Julia E. Rogers, 175 

Line Language, The N.M. Pairpoint, 170 

Little Gustava (Illustrated) Celia Thaxter, 124 

Little People of Lilliput, The A. E. Allen, 206 

Little Red Tent, The Alice E. Allen, 326 

Local Story Writers ,Caroline S. Austin, 58 

Magic Key, The E. C., 165 

Man in the Fire, The (Music) 
Clarence L. Riege, 449 

Manger Song, A (Music) Chas. E. Boyd and S. C 
Peabody, 4900 

Matter with Margaret, The A.C. Scammell, 

March Wind Story, A Alice E. Allen, 137 

May Day, A Annie L. Laney, 242 

Modern Authors Caroline S. Austin, 7, 58, 111, 152 

Morning with Contributors, A The Editor, 65 

Mostly Patty Pink and Betty Blue Eleanor M. Jollie, 
324, 378, 425, 484 

Moving Babbie Alice E. Allen, 434 

Music, 123, 175, 231, 273, 300, 420, 440, 485, 518 

My Friends in Cherry Street Elsie Pierce Dye, 241 

Bessie F. Dodge, 504 
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Mother Goose Exercise 


No Name Series Eleanor M. Jollie, 29, 63, 118, 178 
233, 284 

Not in the Program A. B. B., 24, 183 

November Drawing for Primary Grades C 
Newe /l, 442 

November Work Kate K. O’ Neill, 424 

Number Devices Antoinette L. Canfield 

Numbers and Corn 


Edward 


Edith Montgomery, 427 


October Entertainment Alice E. Allen, 406 

October Exercise, 408 

October Ways Martina Gardner, 370 

October’s Bright Blue Weather (Music) 
Jackson and Chas. FE. Boyd, 300 

Our Overgrown Foreign Children 


Helen Hunt 


Evelyn M.Taantor 


109 
Out of the Beaten Track Anna B. Badlam, 81, 120 
184, 227 


Over the River and Through the Wood Annie / 
Laney, 425 


Paper Cuttings From Arthur A. Libby School, 376 

Patterns for Grade I. Gertrude S. Mitchell, 464, 406 
512. 

Paul Lawrence Dunbar Caroline S. Austin, 1 

Pedagogical Series M.A. S., 40 

Pencil Tree, A L. F. Armitage, 405 


Plain Talk that is not Popular Anna FE. Somes, 423 


Planning for the Year, 320 
Play in Relation to Age and Sex Emma G,. Olmstead 
421 


Plea for the Physical, A Primary Teacher, 318 

Pleasing Exercise, A) Frances P. Meloon, 321 

Poetry of Winter, The J M.J., 10 

Polka Dots at Christmas, The tlice EF. Allen, 502 

**Poor” School at Christmas, A | A Teacher, 470 

Pose Drawing in Primary Schools Arianna Kelley, 82 

Primary Language Work for November Filla M 
Powers, 432 

Primary Language Work Ella M. Powers, 477 

Helen Deane, 372 

Eula M. Kinkaid, 474 

Problem of the Sub-normal Child, The Mary 1. Still 


man, 207 


Primary Language Work 


Primary Number 


Progressive Pictures Oitve M. Long, 62, 115, 176 
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Prose and Poetry of Christmas Martina Gardner, 481 


Questions and Answers, 286 


Recreation with the Alphabet A. B. B., 126 
Rest Exercise, A Laura F. Armitage, 420 
Robin, The, 116 

Robin and the Blue Jay Alice. Allen, 244 
Rhythm for Littl Ones Marion B. Newton, 371 


Santa Claus Song (Music) JL. 
Clarence L. Riege, 518 
Santa Claus’s Little Boy and His Dolls, 480 
Santa Claus’s Sleigh Bells Martha Burr Banks, 480 
Santa’s Errand Boys Alice E. Allen, 504 
September Drawing C. Edward Newell, 327 
September Miracle, A] Mary M. Woodjord, 328 
September Mother’s Day, A Martina Gardner, 3% 
Several Kinds of Christmas Trees 7. C 
Shadow Play, A Alice E. Allen, 76 
Signs of Christmas M. M. Grant, so2 
Simple Valentine, A] Emma Gray, 78 
Some Games We Play A Teacher, 341 
Some Hints for October Kate K. O'Neill, 474 
Some Suggestions for September Estella M 


Rountree-Smith an4 


404 


Tarney 

Some Suggestions for October Estella M. Tarney, 488 

Some Suggestions for November Estella M 
440 

Some December Suggestions Estella M. Tarney. 488 

Some Work in Leatherette Lora B. Peck, 145 

Song, A Marie Hojer, 24 

Song of Bethlehem, A (Music) Alice F 
E. Boyd, 485 

Song of Thanksgiving, A (Music) Alice FE. Allen and 
Chas. E. Boyd, 429 

Spirit of Thanksgiving Day, The 


430° 


Varney 


Allen and Chas. 


Martina Gardner 


Springtime Legend, A, 171 

Squirrel, The Maude M. Grant, 305 
Stories Edith M. Pheasby, 140 
Stories for Re-telling Edith M. Pheasby, 334, 305, 435 
Stories Told to Children, 104 

Story of St. Christopher Alice E. Alles, 516 

Story Telling Mary A. Stillman, 346, 308 
Strawberry Surprise, A Alice E. Allen, 280 
Substitute for the Christmas Tree Lulu G. Parker, 40 
Sunshine from Within M. M. Grant, 437 
Supplementary Reading, 144, 206, 412, 456, 458%, 516 
Sweeping with the Wind Riudth Elliott, 77 


Talking Together The Editor, 42, 88, 142, 106, 246 
206, 352, 402, 452, 510 


Talks on Play 
Taxidermy for Teachers Mary A. Stillman, 226 


Emma G. Olmstead, 360 


Teacher's Vacation, A Ceridwen Samuel, 290 

Ten Minutes’ Visit, A L. M., 140 

Teaching Birds to Children of Silence Frances 1 
Fowler, 225 

‘Teacher's Next, The Fditorial, 5 

‘Tearing in Place of Cutting Margaret Myers, 2 

Maude M. Grant, 445 


Alice FE. Allen 


‘Telling the Dire 

The ‘Twins, the Trees, and the Puppy 
102 

Tid-bits from the Jamestown Exhibition An denelish 
Teacher, 31 

Toby's Journey Pearl L. Hawley, 340, 380, 435 

‘Tony, the Pack Burro 

l'rip to Nature, A 

Two Letters Editorial, 161 

lraveling Christmas Tree Alice FE. Allen, 504 


Julia Darrow Cowles, 1% 


Nelle Ragmar Parsons, 288 


Use of Games in Second Grade Number, The Mrs 
Cornelia Hall, 26 

Visit to the Field Museum, A AM. AI. G., 14 

Visit of Arcta, The M. B. Snyder 

Voice Training and Rote Singing Maury A. Stillman, 


44 


Weather Charts /Zelen C. DeChaumes, 30 

Welcome (Music) Carrie Bullard, 231 

What Can We Do?) N. M. Pairpotit, 132 

What's the Reason? 1. C. Scammell, 134 

What Teacher Say . & Be 28 

What We Do at Christma Kate Kh. O' Neill, 480 

Who has Seen the Wind (\fusi Carrie Bullard 
and Christina Rossetti, 123 

William Dean Howells Caroline S 

Winter Drawing N. M. Pairpotnt, 16 

With the Cracker Dollie fi. M. J., 271 

Women School Teacher Wiliam McAndri 2N 

Wonderful New Year, The Olive M. Long, 6 

Work of the Primary Children of St. Lamis, Mo. 71 
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Reproductions. the 


Worl = hee 


ONE CENT 


EACH FOR 25 OR MORE S4x8 
SEND TODAY 3TWO CENT 
STAMPS FOR CATALOGUE 
OF 1OOO MINIATURE 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
THREE PICTURES 
AND A COLORED 
BIRD PICTURE® 


echRismmAsT-— Deppy Pictures 


Send 25 cents for Art Booklet, 


in all. 


BOX I, 


SEND TO-DAY 25 cents for 25 art subjects, or 25 Madon- 
nas, or 25 kittens, etc., or 25 for children, or $1.00 for the four sets, 
or $x. oo for 21 Extra Size pictures, each IOX 12. 
*“* Madonnas,” 
Extra Size art subjects each 10x 12 inches, and one of Mr. Taft, 10 


Send $1.00 for art set No. 10, of 100 pictures, each 54 x8. 
The One Cent pictures are 5 to 8 times this size 3° 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
MALDEN, MASS. 





or 50 cents for 9 











READY FOR DISTRIBUTION AND FREE FOR THE ASKING 


OUR 


1909 CATALOGUE 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READING AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


a 

A catalogue that every teacher should possess. It is a 
complete list of the books issued by the Educational Publish- 
ing Company for supplementary reading purposes and school 
libraries. 

The books have been very carefully assigned to the several 
years of the School Course in which they can be most profit- 
ably read. The grading is the final result of the judgment 
of the authors and of experienced teachers, fully acquainted 
with the Subject Matter and with the mental grasp and 
appreciation of pupils in the several stages of progress from 


the first year of school life to the closing year of the high 
school. The aim has been to suggest for each year only such 
books as can be read and mastered by the pupil with greater 
ease than the regular reader usually assigned. 

Besides the grading into years the books are all classified 
into subjects. Such classification greatly facilitates the 
selection of the books for the special needs of the pupils for 
Classes, Home, or Library. 

Send your name on a postal, :and tell us your 
position and you will receive this Catalogue by return mail. 





EDUCATIONAL 
50 Bromfield Street 228 Wabash Avenue 
BUSTON CHICAGO 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E. 17th orn 


717 Marke 
NEW YORK 


SAN FRA 


Need 
NCISC 











steadily increasing. 





language and drawing. 
songs, designs for paper folding, etc. 

In paper—ten books—September to June, 
paper, $2.50. 


SPECIAL OFFER 





standard set in sales. 
Primary grades. 





of procedure for each day. 








TWO RECORD BREAKERS 


_| THE MONTH BY MONTH BOOKS 


Over 100,000 copies of these practical, helpful plan books have been sold to date and the demand 
Because they contain material that every primary teacher wants. 
The set covers the ten months of the school year, outlining progressive plans for each week and supplying 
an abundance of the best material for use therewith. Nature study is correlated with the lessons in reading, 
Each volume is profusely illustrated and contains a quantity of memory verses, 


inclusive, 90 pages each, 25 cents each. 
In cloth—three volumes—Autumn, $1.2 


The Set in Cloth 


5—Winter, $1.25—Spring, $1.50. 
$4.00 2 pain ga. 
Teachers Magazine, one year 1.00 § oo 
$5.00 


DAY BY DAY—IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


More recently published than THE MONTH BY MONTH BOOKS but already rivalling that 
This plan book is invaluable as a desk book for the lower 
It is an outline for every day in the school year. 
out these plans day by day for use in her school because she felt the need of a definite purpose and plan 


Cloth, profusely illustrated—three volumes—Autumn, $1.25—Winter, $1.25—Spring, $1.50. 
The Set in Cloth $4.00 2 
SPECIAL OFFER 71 3 ! 
A R Teachers Magazine, one year - 1.00 § Bom PASS 


Both Sets have been adopted by the Board of Education, New York City, for the use of teachers 
Send for circulars 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


The set in 


The 


author worked 


$5.00 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Supplementary Reading 


FOR THE FIRST THREE GRADES 
64 VOLUMES 


FOR PRIMARY GLASSES 
A MONG the 211 volumes of supplementary 


reading for elementary schools, published by 

the American Book Company, are 64 books 
which meet the demand for good wholesome sup- 
plementary reading for the first three years in 
school. 

§| They are varied in character, fresh in matter, 
fascinating in style, and attractive in illustration. 
Our illustrated pamphlet, No. 650, describes these 
books fully ard indicates the grades in which they 
are most commonly used. 

{| This catalogue cannot fail to be of service to 
every teacher of primary classes, and will be sent 
to any address on request. 














AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
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The Publication in September of 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER 


Completes the Already Popular 


WIDE AWAKE SERIES 


Specimen illustration from the Wide Awake Third keader 


THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER - : - 30c. 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER - - 30c. 
THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER - 35c. 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER - 40c. 


All are carefully graded and exquisitely illustrated 
with colored pictures. 

Real child interest and unhackneyed copyrighted 
material are features of this series. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
THE PIG BROTHER (A reader for the fourth year) - - - 40 
by Laura EB. Richards 
THE LOUISA ALCOTT READER (For fifth year) - Py - 50c 
COX’S LITERATURE FOR THE COMMON SCHOOLS (For teachers) 90c. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO. 
254 Washington Street, Boston 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 











Turn Back the Years 


“IT want to gather together the hundreds of children I 
have taught —turn back the years and do my little best | 
all over again,” says Mary E. Pearce, Teacher of the 
Graded Schools, Elgin, Ill., with reference to Katherine | 
E. Dopp’s 

| 


INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL | 
HISTORY SERIES | 


Like others who have used it, she recognizes the life-giving 
element in the Series and its immense power for betterment 
in teaching methods. To the child, as a vivid picture of 
racial experience, the Series is entrancing, and reinforced by 
significant pictures, it isa wonderful spur to activities of an 
educative kind. Others who see the value of the books: 


The Tree Dwellers 

“The tree-Dwellers exceeds my most sanguine expectations 
in use in the school-room.” M.A. Besley, Superintendent of | 
Schools, Waukegan, IIl. 


| 
The Early Cave-Men | 
“We are using the Early Cave-Men in our second grade and_ | 
frankly say we have never seen or used any book which created 
such an intense desire for reading. The children simply de- 
vour the material offered.” Mary E. Doyle, Supervisor of 
Practice, Superior, Wis. 


| 

The Later Cave-Men | 

“The Later Cave-Men more than fulfills the latest expecta- | 
tions aroused by the Tree Dwellers and Early Cave-Men. I am 

delighted with the whole Series and am making every practical 

application of the material which it suggests.’”’ Grace Greaves, 

Primary Critic, Nebraska State Normal School, Kearney, Neb. 


Rand, McNally & Company 


Chicago New York 














PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Educational Gymnastic Play 
For Little Folks 


By Fannie L. Johnson and Jennie M. Colby. Illustrated. Cloth. 
rice, 60 cents. 


In Gymnastic Play each exercise is presented to the little folks in the form 
of some interesting activity while the true value of the movement is preserved. 


Song-Roundels and Games 
By Henry Suder, Supervisor of Physical Culture, Chicago Public Schools. 
Illustrated. Royal 8vo. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


Chicago has set the seal of highest excellence upon this notable book of 
Professor Suder’s by distributing 2000 copies among its teachers. 


Swedish System of Educational 
Gymnastics 


By Hartvig Nissen, Instructor in Physical Training in the Public Schools 
of Boston, formerly Instructor of Swedish and German Gymnastics at 
Harvard University’s Summer School. 77 Illustrations. 107 pages. 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


Motion Songs and Drills 

Drills, Pantomimes, and Marches. The New Calisthenics. Illustrated. 
Royal 8vo. Boards, 50 cents; Cloth, 60 cents. 

Teachers will find in this book an almost endless variety of exercises 
Besides the songs set to music, marches and drills of many kinds, there is 


the Flag Drill, the Salutatio Militaris, the Japanese Parasol Drill, the May 
Day and the Fancy Marches. 


Motion Songs and Plays for the School- 
room 


By Annie E. Chase. Price, 20 cents. 
Pretty Motion Songs, with Music. Very popular. 


Teachers’ Manual of Physical Training 


By Theodore Toepel, M.D., Director of Physical a Atlanta, Ga. 
40 Fine Half-tone Illustrations of Positions. 127 pages. Cloth, price, 
so cents. Stiff paper, muslin back, each, 20 cents. 


First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Grade 
Books of Physical Traniing. Each complete in itself, with 36 lessons or 
about 200 exercises. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston NewYork Chicago 
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Disorder in the Schoolroom 
M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin 


INCE the race began to train two or more children 

together in a school, teachers have had trouble with 

“disorder.’’ Go through the literature dealing with 

teaching, andif you have not thought of this matter 
you will be surprised at the prominence which is given to 
whispering and other forms of “mischief” in school chil- 
dren. In an earlier day in our country the chief duty of 
a teacher was to “keep order.’? The present writer can 
remember the time when school officers always made the 
ability to discipline a school the first and most essential 
requisite in a teacher. Indeed even in our own day the 
question which is asked most frequently of the writer in his 
recommendation of teachers is whether they are good dis- 
ciplinarians. 

Not only school officers but teachers themselves attach 
supreme importance to the problem of discipline. The 
average teacher cannot endure disorder in her room. It 
worries her, and it interferes seriously with her teaching. 
Where teachers ask once for information as to methods of 
presenting a subject, they ask a dozen times for advice re- 
garding ways and means of preventing disorder. In a recent 
convention of primary teachers there was an animated dis- 
cussion of the question: How can the scuffing of feet in 
the schoolroom be most effectively controlled? Many of 
the teachers declared that this was a source of great annoy- 
ance to them. Others said that the dropping of objects on 
the floor was a common source of disorder, and was very 
irritating. 

These teachers suffered from various forms of schoolroom 
ills that can be found in nearly every schoolroom; but the 
most aggravating and disturbing variety of disorder is 
“communication.’’ Even though whispering is rigidly 
suppressed, the pupils will communicate through gesture, 
through grimace, through bodily attitudes, or in some other 
way. Pupils may carry on an elaborate system of communi- 
cation without speaking even a word to one another. In 
all times teachers have struggled against this evil, since it 
tends to distract the attention of pupils from their legitimate 
work. 

Has any remedy been found for this malady? One would 
need to be very optimistic to believe that this trouble can be 
completely and permanently cured; but while one cannot 
hope to eliminate it completely, it can nevertheless be re- 
duced to a minimum. To begin with, the teacher must 
recognize that the profoundest need of the child is to com- 
municate. Nature has implanted in every normal human 
being an almost irresistible desire to share his experiences 
with others. A young child, obedient to nature’s commands, 
cannot enjoy any experience without going to some one to 
appreciate it with him. No matter what happens to him, 
or what he does, he must call his parents, or his brother, 
or sister, or playmate, or teacher to share the experience with 
him or to ask their sympathy if he is afflicted. While older 
children are not so demonstrative in this tendency, they are 
nevertheless eager to communicate their experiences in 
some way. 

Watch children in a school-room whenever anything 
happens out of the ordinary. Note how they glance around 
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at their comrades to see how each reacts to the new event. 
Any one child gets his cue as to what he ought to do from 
the expression of others. In this way every expression 
becomes contagious. Note how giggling and the like spread 
quickly over a room. Nature has ordained that any ex- 
perience one individual has he must share with all around 
him so that they may profit by it, or that they may help 
him. If human beings were born without this impulse to 
commune with their fellows, anything like human society 
would have been impossible. Men would have lived like 
those creatures of the forest that exist apart from their 
fellows very largely; though there is hardly a creature of 
any sort that does not crave a certain amount of association 
and communication with its kind. 

Now, pupils come into the school dominated by this 
impulse to commune with their classmates over every ex- 
perience. Let a teacher attempt to suppress communication 
in every form and she will meet with the strongest resistance. 
It will be practically impossible for her to carry out a program 
of complete repression. If her pupils fear her, they will keep 
in order while her eyes are on them, but they will make up 
for lost time whenever her back is turned. In such a 
room, pupils are in a constant state of tension, watching 
an opportunity to revolt. If the teacher’s authority should 
weaken, they would rise up in a unit against her, a phenom- 
enon which used to be more frequent in an earlier day 
than it is in our times. Some of the readers of these lines 
can doubtless remember the day when the chief problem 
of most teachers was to keep their children down. It was 
a constant struggle between an autocrat on the one hand 
and her subjects on the other. 

It will be granted that a school must be kept in order, 
or teaching will be impossible. At the same time, any at- 
tempt at rigid suppression will aggravate rather than cure 
the malady — lawless communication. Is there any way to 
harmonize these difficulties? Many teachers are solving 
the problem to-day by a simple and wholesome method. 
In substance it is this: pupils are required to apply them- 
selves to the tasks of the school for brief periods only; in 
the primary grades not longer than fifteen, or at the outside 
twenty minutes at a time without relaxation. During 
these relaxation periods of three to five minutes pupils may 
communicate freely; they may move around as they choose, 
and be in complete disorder. During this interval the 
impulse to communicate is gratified for the time being; the 
experiences of the preceding hour are communized, and the 
children are relieved of the tension which otherwise would 
be impossible to endure. 

A teacher who has not tried the plan of having brief, 
concentrated periods of application, followed by periods of 
complete relaxation, has not yet discovered how best to 
‘accomplish the tasks of the school, and at the same time 
work in harmony with the nature of the child. Literally 
thousands of years of experiment in school teaching give 
warrant to the proposition that it is impossible to conduct 
an ordinary school by keeping young children rigidly re- 
strained for periods of an hour and a half at a time. When 
the attempt is made to do this it results in a good deal of conflict 
between teacher and pupils, to the unhappiness and disad- 
vantage of both. If any reader who has not tried the plan 
suggested will do so, let him have his pupils first clearly 
understand that while they study they must apply them- 
selves with all their energy, and then there will be opportunity 
for perfectly free play and social intercourse. 

In the German schools, pupils early learn the lesson of 
concentration, which is the most useful lesson any pupil 
can gain; and he must get it in the primary grades or not at 
all. It is too late to learn this lesson thoroughly after the 
fourth grade is passed. The German pupils are taught 
to resist all temptations to distraction; also they economize 
every moment of time. When they are called to go to the 
the board to illustrate a point, they run from their seats to the 
board, do their work rapidly, and run back, quietly, of 
course. This gives the impression of earnest application 
to the duties in hand. We need more of this sort of thing 
in our American schools; but we also need more frequent 
periods of relaxation in order to meet the needs of American 
children. We could accomplish more in every way, in the 
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intellectual advancement of pupils, in the avoidance of 
conflict between teacher and pupil, in forming good habits of 
study in the school-room, and in making the school a happier 
place, if we could work along the lines of the plan indicated. 





Primary Number 


Especially in Handwork and Play 


Euta M. KINKAID 

(Some of the best of recent theory, with suggestive hints which may 
be helpful in practice.) 

Not Primary Arithmetic, because formal work ought to 
have small place in the primary school. ‘Incidental, but not 
accidental,”’ to be the watchword. 

All number facts presented are to be in the beginning 
concrete, that is, that they shall not only deal with things 
but with situations, and situations in which the child is placed, 
or is distinctly interested; as in the use of the game, the 
teacher’s choice depends upon situations which require 
the counting of the numbers taking part, division into “‘sides,” 
‘keeping score,” etc. 

Child’s previous knowledge before entering school to be 
recognized and utilized; for instance, use of counting, of 
which every child can do more or less upon entering school. 
Professor Smith says, ‘‘the child must get his first notion of 
numbers from counting things, as the world did.” 

Several facts and processes may be grouped around a 
central thought, as in “‘playing store,’”? measuring and weigh- 
ing are done, prices placed, bills reckoned, change made, etc, 

Objects to be used, but use not to be carried too far. Be- 
yond to or 12, and often below these, objects superfluous 
except in developing new processes. Fingers, too, good 
friends to be used as objects, cannot be laid aside. 

Sense of rhythm valuable aid — as in counting by 2’s, 5’s, 
etc. 

The beauty of accuracy to be instilled as early as possible 
— numbers have both ethical and esthetic value. The 
necessary measurements and accuracy involved in hand- 
work of the greatest service in this line. 

“Drill,” of the intelligent, clear, rapid order, to be used 
constantly to “fix” all facts and processes developed. 


GROUND TO BE COVERED IN First GRADE 

Counting by 1’s, 2’s, 5’s, and 10’s to 100. Counting back- 
ward within same space also advocated. 

Combinations and processes within 1-20, possibly only 
I-10, with some classes. 

Addition, subtraction by addition, incidental multiplica- 
tion (no division as such). 

Writing to 20, and reading to 100 (giving pages in reader, 
etc.) with Roman numerals to XII. 

The use of the symbols +, —, X, and =, and the words 
plus, and, add, less, times, and are. 

Simplest fractional parts, as they come up in other work: 
44442 | 

Measurements and judgments: inch, foot, yard; pint 
quart, gallon; peck, bushel (in some localities); ounce, 
pound; hour, day, week; with, perhaps, others, such as 
block, mile; square inch, square foot. 

Ability to place figures in columns from dictation, and to 
add rapidly and accurately. Many statements such as 
‘4 and 3 are seven,” but little written work such as 4 + 3 
= 7. Rather 

4 
v2 


7 


as in later work. 

Now the “Incidental, but not accidental” again. If the 
first grade teacher has clearly in mind what she wants" to 
accomplish in number, she can see to it that the social forces 
both in work and play — the handwork — all the activities 
of her class — lend their aid. 


SIMPLE ILLUSTRATIONS 


The first school day furnishes a really “‘live”’ situation, and 
number work may begin at once. 


No doubt the first lesson 
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will be carried; home, not for home study, but as a bit of 
really interesting information. 

It is very pleasant to see so many bright faces. I wonder 
how many boys and girls have come to school this morning. 
Shall we count them?” 

Ragged, but alert, Harry volunteers, “I can count them.” 

“*That’s fine!’ 

And Harry goes from seat to seat, with every eye follow- 
ing him and some of the lips trying to until — 

45,” shouts Harry in triumph. 

But Mary says, ‘‘He didn’t count himself.” 

Then Harry must add one; we’re getting on fast. 

és 46.” 

“Yes, 46 boys and girls here this morning.”’ 

Quite beyond the class! Never mind, before night, several 
homes will be enlightened as to the number of children in 
‘“‘my class” and “number sense” has been stirred and 
strengthened. 

Other mornings may bring’ countings of those present, 
of absentees, of boys, of girls, of each row, etc. 

- Folding papers or other materials are to be passed: 

“John, how many would you like for your row?” 

Not only John, but every child in his row is interested in 
his counting and the result. Every alert child will count 
more than one row, and the alert teacher will be sure to use 
the dull or uninterested child as monitor, thus engaging his 
effort. 


Results 

Unerring counting of 6, 7, 8, etc. 

Noting, in case of absence, the — 1 — 2, and results of such 
subtraction; as,8 —1 = 7. 

The later placing upon the board of results’ and processes. 

The use of two rows as, 6 + 7 = 13. 

Some day each child will need two cutting papers, and 
the counting by 2’s, the 2, 4, 6, 8, and so on will come. 

Again, each child will verify the 6, 8, 12, or other number 
of splints, or blocks, or whatever is given him by the monitor. 

Children marching by two’s may again have the pleasure 
of the rhythm of the 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, etc. If the teacher is 
careful not to use this sort of work outside the interest and 
need of the child or class, she may use it throughout the year, 
and a bright, quick, accurate abstract drill of two or three 
minutes at opening or close of each lesson will make an ex- 
pert class. 

In the matter of games the primary teacher may get a 
good many hints by noting the play of children outside of 
school. 

We noticed recently a boy of nine playing as leader with 
some little fellows of five or six. The leader was in the street, 
the others on the sidewalk in line. The sidewalk was ‘‘on,”’ 


the gutter ‘‘off.’’ 

Leader. ‘“‘One foot ‘off’? (sturdy feet planted in the 
gutter). , 

“Two feet ‘off.’” 


“Two feet ‘on.’” 

“Three feet ‘off’’’ (feet and one hand placed in the street). 

“Four feet ‘on’” (hands and feet on sidewalk). 

“Two feet ‘off,’’’ etc. 

What better game could the teacher use for quickness of 
thought as to 1, 2, 3, 4, to say nothing of the incidental splen- 
did exercise. 

Right side of desk may be ‘‘on,”’ left side “‘off.” 

One side of a line may be ‘‘on,”’ the other “off.” 

Leaders and sides may be chosen, tally of mistakes kept, 
number of points gained by winning side, etc., bringing in 
excellent mental and board work in addition and subtraction. 

The following may be used for work-in combinations with 
I, 2, 3, 4—bringing in careful language work, folding, 
placing, and cutting. 

After manila papers, 4 by 4, have been passed: 

“There is a fine new game that we may play to-morrow 
if we can get these papers ready very carefully to-day.” 

“Vou don’t know how to play it?’ No, and it will be 
great fun to learn how, won’t it?”’. 

‘Fold the papers exactly in the center from back to front, 
and crease. ” 

“Now open them and see what we have.” 
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‘2 rows are pitted against ‘each other. 
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“‘Again fold exactly in the center from right to left and 
crease.’ Open them and what have we now?” 

“Yes, Jack,,a window with four panes of glass; and, 
Tom, yes, four squares.” 

‘Have we all this?’”’ and teacher places a 2 foot square 
on the board and subdivides it into four squares. 

** Now let us all find the square that is in the upper right 
hand corner. Show me where it is.” ‘Teacher passes rapidly 
up and down the aisles. 

“What have you been showing me, Susie ?”’ 

‘‘We have been showing you the upper right hand corner 
square On our papers.” 

“You told that very nicely, and now watch what I am 
going to put in the upper right hand corner square,” making 
the figure 1.* “‘Now you place the figure 1.” 

In similar fashion, with definite attention to use of Eng- 
lish, as well as to figure making — the figure 2 is placed in 
lower left hand corner, and so on. 


ig 











2 4 





“For our game to-morrow we shall need a great many 1’s, 
2’s, 3’s, and 4’s: How can we get them?” 

“Yes, Tom, cut these papers, and if we cut just on the lines 
we shall have some fine squares, each with its number in it.” 

“Let us collect the squares now, but only the ones which 
are really nice enough to use in our game.”’ 

The teacher passes all about the room to be sure that the 
monitors are. neglecting no, good effort and to encourage 
the ‘“‘painstaking failures. ”’ 

Next day these squares are strewn, face down, on desk or 
table, and each child draws four. He lets no one else see 
them, but finds. out the sum of the numbers he holds. Then 
John, the leader of 
the first, says, “‘ I have 2 and 1 are 3, and 2 are 5, and 2 are 
7. Child at the board who is keeping tally, places 7. 

Jane, leader of second row says, “I have 3 and 2 are 5s, 
and. 1, 6, and 4 are Io.’ 

“Which row is ahead ?” » “Jane’s.” 

“Yes, and how.mdny more has Jane?”’ The “‘tally man” 
already has it on the board 


Io 


sail 


for the next two children 


—I10 





2 


and.so on. A second score keeper at the board keeps a 
record of the winning side, and after the two competing 
rows of eight children each have told in good English what 
they have and the sum, the final record stands: 


John’s Row Jane’s Row 
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Jane’s row has won, and two other rows or two other 
chosen sets of children may compete. 

Another day children may “draw” squares (from the 
pile) and place on the board such work as this: 
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A Substitute for Plants 


For schools having only a wood fire, and which become 
very cold at night in winter, so that ordinary plants may not 
grow, this may bea substitute. In the fall, before the ground 
froze, the children and I dug up a young pine and a cedar of 
the same size, about two feet in height. Earthen flower jars 
could be used, but we covered tin paint pails with crépe 
paper, which looked very pretty, and filling them with the 
forest soil in which they grew, set the trees out, laying moss 
over the ground on top. 








Homes of the World-Babies 


Little Gemila’s Desert Home 
ELIZABETH ELLIS SCANTLEBURY 


Because of the familiarity of children with the book, ‘Seven Little 
Sisters,’ some of the names have been used in this series, by courtesy 
of the publishers, Ginn & Co. 

These pictures are made on black paper seventeen inches long, 
9 inches deep. The objects are outlined and cut from white paper 
and pasted on the black. 

The desert scene would be very attractive on the sand table. The 
tent could be made of stiff black paper, the camels of brown, and an 
umbrella shaped weed or plant would answer for palms. Cut two of 
each object and paste together at top, with a narrow strip of paper 
between, and spread apart at the bottom so they will stand. 


Let us make a picture of Gemila’s home. This is the 
desert over which the whole family have come on camels, 
looking for new pasturage for their animals. As far as you 
can see there are bare, yellowish ridges and low hills. These 
are sand-drifts which the wind has swept up, just as you 
have seen it whirl the snow into huge drifts in winter. Noth- 
ing but hot parching sand to look at for days and days! No 
trees to rest under, and no water to drink but that carried in 
skin-bags on the backs of camels —that is the way that 
Gemila lives. But now the family has come to a green 
spot where there are trees and running water, and grass for 
the camels. The trees are date-palms, and soon Gemila’s 
brother will climb up one to gather dates. The palms grow 
very tall without a branch until at the top great leaves spread 
out like a big umbrella. Below the leaves are the heavy 
clusters of dates. Do you know that the dates you buy 
grow in that way? Every bit of the palm-tree can be made 
into something useful, and even the pits of the dates are used 
as beads by the little Arabs, and as counters in their games 
on the sand. 

Under the trees the black tent is pitched. It looks some- 
thing like the bottom of a boat turned upside down. Nine 
poles, in sets of three, are stood up in the ground and over 
them is stretched cloth woven of black goat’s hair. The 
tent is then made secure by ropes and tent-pegs, as our tents 
are. From the middle row of poles hangs a white carpet, 


making two rooms. The women have the one on the right; 
the men the one on the left. 

Those are mill-stones in front of the tent. The lower 
stone is hollowed out a little, and the upper stone, which fits 
into it, has a hole in the middle and a handle on one side. 
In the morning the women will spread a cloth on the ground, 
put the mill-stones on the cloth and grind grain into meal 
for bread. ‘Two women will take-hold of the handle and turn 
the upper stone, one of them pouring grain into the hole at 
the same time. The meal comes out at the edges and falls 
upon the cloth. It is then mixed with a little water into a 
stiff dough, and spread on and covered with hot ashes. After 
this bread has baked about an hour it is broken and thrown 
into a big dish of soup or sour milk, and all the family — men 
first — go fishing for it with their fingers. Doesn’t that make 
you think of the Goops? 


“The Goops they lick their fingers.”’ 


You see Arabs live now just as Arabs lived thousands of 
years ago. 

That odd-looking thing by the tent is a water-bag made 
of the skin of a goat; it is left the shape of the goat’s body, 
without the legs or head. 

The camels are resting. If one wanders away he will be 
brought back and have a foot tied to the halter on his head, 
so he will have to hop on three legs. The camels on which 
the Arabs ride have only one hump, but there is another 
kind in the north which has two humps. In crossing the 
desert they- need very little care, as the fat in the hump and 
the low, thorny shrubs that grow up through the sand are al! 
they need as food, while inside of them is a reservoir where 
they can store enough water to last four or five days. Their 
feet are padded and do not sink in the sand, as sharp hoofs 
would. The riding camels, or dromedaries, are swifter 
than the camels on which the tents are carried. They go 
single file, in a long line, the leader decorated with bells and 
gay colors. 

I suppose you think it funny that anyone can ride on that 
high hump. The saddle is of wood, with an upright stak« 
back and front. Between these stakes a platform is built, 
and on it are piled carpets and cushions. The platform | 
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broad enough for them to sit any way they please so that they 
can change their position. When ready to be mounted, the 
camel gets down with his legs under him. The rider climbs 
on his back and holds on tight and the camel rises to his 
fore-knees; that sends the rider backward. Next, his back 
legs stretch to their full length, and the rider pitches forward. 
The remainder of the fore-legs then come up and the rider is 
jounced to where he belongs. 

When Gemila was a baby her cradle and baby carriage 
too, was a sack hung on the side of a camel, as the family 
traveled from one place to another. How cunning her little 
brown face must have looked, 
peeping over the top of the 
sack! 

The baby camel is a 
solemn little creature — not 
playful like a colt—so he 
isn’t a very good pet for 
Gemila and , her brothers. 
Guess what {they do pet? 
Locusts! And they hold 
them by short strings and 
have them race to see which 
is swiftest. 

Would you like to know 
how Gemila is dressed now? 
She wears a long brown coat, 
full orange trousers, and a 
kerchief of the same color. 
There are rings in her ears 
and string across her forehead, and on one arm is a brace- 
let. She wears anklets too, and green beads are around her 
neck. 








Now it is time for Gemila to go to bed on the rug spread 
out for her in the tent, so she says, “‘Saidil’’ (sa-e-de). In 
her language that means “Good-bye.” 


a P= 
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Primary Language Work 
Etta M. Powers 


HE language work in the first and second grades 
must be adapted to the class, condition, and 


environment of the little ones. But little more 

than oral work may be expected during the 
first year. In order to secure correct expression from 
the pupils, the teacher must choose subjects for, oral 
work that are of the greatest possible interest to the 
children. We learn to talk by talking; we learn to 
write. by writing. A child will talk little about a sub- 
ject in which he has no interest. As the first grade 
teacher’s chief aim in language work is to elicit free, cor- 
rect expressions, she must watch the interests of thejchil- 
dren for guidance in her choice of subjects. What one 
teacher may choose is not an infallible guide for another 
teacher. For instance, one first grade teacher finds that 
her pupils are intensely interested in pictures and poems. 
She succeeds in eliciting spontaneous, well-chosen sentences 
from her pupils. Another first grade teacher’s pupils live 
in another section of the city, surrounded by an entirely differ- 
ent atmosphere; they manifest little interest in pictures or 
in poems. She will lead them gradually, but just now, 
she resorts to talks about their games, occupations, plays, 
pets, what they have seen that is most interesting, and what 
they have done that is most exciting. Therefore, the first 
grade teacher, in whatever locality she may be, must be 
guided in her language work by the interest manifested; 
watching the little conversations among the pupils — and 
thus she will avoid dead reproduction concerning some un- 
known topic. 

At Christmas time, nearly all classes of children are deeply 
interested in the mystery that surrounds this glad season, 
whether it be Santa Claus or various Christmas stories_to 
dramatize. 

Especially delightful last year to a class or littie ones, was 
the dramatization of the Christmas story, “Piccola.” An- 
other class chose “Old Santa Claus.” The story was first 
read to the children; then the characters were chosen and 
the children were careful to use correct expressions in the 
conversation. 

Among other subjects chosen for language work during 
the month of December were the following: 


What I saw in a toy shop. 

What I saw in a store window. 

How I would trim a Christmas Tree. 

Gifts I would hang on a Christmas Tree. 
What gifts papa, mamma, and sister would like. 
What gifts my baby brother would like. 

What games I shall play on Christmas. 

The game I like best to play. 


But among all the subjects chosen and talked about, the 
most interesting and productive of good results was the 
question : 

“What would you do if you were Santa Claus?” 

This topic served remarkably well for stimulating the 
imaginative faculties of the children, and even the most 
diffident one of all had something to say. There was not 
a dead, lifeless sentence given. An occasional question was 
asked as, What kind of a house would you live in during 
the year? Where would you live? What would you do 
during the year? What would you need in your work shop 
to make gifts for boys and girls? What presents would you 
make for boys? What presents would you make for girls? 
How would you make them? (Cut pictures of some of the 
gifts.) How would you dress, if you were Santa Claus? 
What would you wear upon your head? What kind of a 
coat would you wear? What kind of boots would you wear? 
(Cut pictures of the cap, coat, and boots.) What would you 
plan to do at Christmas time if you were Santa Claus? Where 
would you go? How would you travel? What would you 
pack your presents in? How would you carry it? What 
would you drive? How would you treat your reindeer? 
What would you put into the baby’s stocking? What would 
you put into Tommy’s stocking? (Tommy is four years old.), 
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What would you put into Daisy’s stocking? (Daisy is six 
years old.) How would you. get back to your home? What 
would you think of the gocd children? What would you 
think of those who were not good? * 

The teacher will secure expressions from the children 
which may be correct and.also incorrect, but the opportunity 
will be given for judicious teaching. Some of the little ones 
are possibly far enough advanced to write quite plainly. 
If so, give to each child a piece of cardboard, upon which 
is written ‘Santa Claus,”” Then upon small cards write 
adjectives (one upon each card). Some of the adjectives 
apply to Santa Claus and some do not. But having placed 
a “Santa Claus” card upon.each desk, and also a little 
envelope of the adjective cards,: ask the pupils:to find how 
many of the little words in the envelope will tell something 
about Santa Claus and place the cards upon the desk beside 
the Santa Claus card. ‘‘Christmas’? may be another noun 
card; ‘‘presents,” another; “reindeer,” a fourth. Among 
the adjective cards will be such words as, “large, pretty, 
merry, good, big, cold, white, gray, tall, short, fast, little, 
red, happy, and jolly. 

A few little ones who were just beginning to write, labored 
long, and at last completed sentences — little sentences — 
ies were offered for inspection.- They were much like 
these: 


I like Santa Claus. 
I like him. 


I am Santa Claus. 
I give things. 
I give a ball. 


I am Santa Claus. 
I ware a cap. 

I ware a fur cote. 

I hav rain deer. ° 
The rain deer jump. 


Now all these sentences represent arduous, tasks. 
are offered in pride and with an eagerness for approval. The 
approval shauld never be withheld. It is the. attempt which 


‘can always be warmly, praised, and the little, heart can, be 
‘made wonderfully happy. 


Another drill referring to Santa Claus may be similar to 
the following: ' 


Name three things that Santa Claus wil es. 
Name three things he can do. 

Name three games you will.play at Christmas. 
Name three articles of food you will eat at Christmas. 
‘Name three things you will see at Christmas. 

Name three things you will hear at Christmas. 
Name three things you saw in the Christmas window. 


If oral work be required, each sentence should be correctly 
spoken... If written work .be required, the, exercise. may be 
used for the purpose of teaching the use of the connective, 
and.” ‘A Christmas guessing game will often bring forth 
a descriptive sentence from a backward and <diffident child 
when all other devices fail. The guessing’ game is played 
like this: The teacher calls various little ladies and gentle- 
men — one at a time — to her side at her table. To each 
one she presents a little package. It contains some object 
small enough to be concealed in the child’s: hands, as: a 
knife, a tiny ball, a little watch, a ring, a little picture, a paper 
doll, etc. The child unties the package, looks at the gift, then 


answers questions about it which the others will ask in their - 


attempt to find out what the. gift is. 
answer must be complete. 

If a picture be selected for an exercise in language work, 
it should be of such a character as to be.understood. Choose 
somie subject which the children can appreciate. and one which 
you wish them to always love. The following pictures may 
be used for oral work in grades one or two. 


‘ The Divine Shepherd,” by Murillo. 
“Arrival of the Shepherds,” by Lerolle. 
‘Repose in Egypt,” by Correggio.: 


Questions ' ‘regarding “The Divine! ‘Shepherd, # may. be 


Each question and each 
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divided into four divisions; those relating to place, time, 
the objects of interest in the picture, and the theme or lesson 
to be brought out:* Do you think this picture was painted 
in our country? ‘Why not?* Is this child dressed as our 
little boys-dress? . 


Is the scenery like- what we see each day? 

What season of the year do you think it is? 

Do you see the sheep in the distance ? 

What is the largest object in the picture ? 

What is the next largest object in the picture? 

Would the picture mean as much to us if there was no 
little child in it ? 

Does the child love the lamb : 

Do you think it is a pet lamb? 

How do we know the lamb loves this child ? 

Do you think the lamb trusts the child ? 

What lessons does the picture teach us? 


Trust and tenderness will be thought of whenever we look 
at this picture of ‘‘The Divine Shepherd.” 

Questions regarding the ‘Arrival of the Shepherds,” 
by Lerolle, may also be divided into four groups for considera- 
tion at .differerit times. Questions regarding the place, 
time, objects in the picture and the thought expres:ed may 
be considered « 


Do you think this place is like anything we often see ? 

What place is it? What tells us it is different from ours? 

What time of the year do you think it is? 

What time of day do you think it is? 

What people do you see in this picture ? 

What are the people looking at ? 

Who are the people at the left ? 

What ‘makes you think they are shepherds? 

How, are they dressed ? 

Who is the child ? 

What is the Mother’s name? 

‘Of ‘what do you suppose this mother is thinking ? 

How do we feel when we look at this picture ? 

What do you think the artist wanted us to learn about this 
picture : ? 





Christmas Tree Number 


E. GENEVIEVE HAWES 


‘‘Christmas in the air,” said the school barometer, and 
those combinations must be reviewed though Santa’s bells 
tinkle, thought Miss Dale, so her little folks watched a Christ- 
mas tree grow on the board. 

A touch of yellow here and there, and it was lighted. The 
number gifts-she hung with colored chalk, explaining that all 
of the same color were alife and that the color would suggest 
the name. 

Soon the tree was full and the children eager to choose 
presents. 

Ruth wanted “9 pink ribbons and 7 pink ribbons.” Fred 
preferred “‘8 red sleds and 6 red sleds,” and Dorothy was 
content with “5 dolls in blue dresses and 4 dolls in blue 
dresses.” 

Roy gathered all the oranges, and Tony snatched off the 
bananas. Then Alden took the popcorn balls and nibbled 
daintily at-imaginary sweets as he went back to his desk. 

When all the gifts had been chosen, they played that the 
tree was full again, and Miss Dale took the pointer and picked 
presents, a child telling each time how many she picked. 

Then the children chose again and this time Miss Dale 
laid the gifts aside for them, that is, she put the combinations, 
still in colors, on the board in the usual way to be used later 
during the study period. 

Now Tom; who delights in doing, was asked to take off 
presents with an eraser and ask somebody how many he too: 
Otto shouted, “‘5 knives and 6 knives are 11 knives, an id 
took Tom’s place, and so the eraser changed hands until the 
gifts were all gone. 

Joe, who had not yet “helped,” erased the tree and the 


' children turned to other work, glad to have seen a new kind 
e of Christmas tree. 
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; ing them and I think the parents would enjoy them too —I 
ss ue _ did. It was fun getting them ready. 

oy I will give a list of our copies and verses with the illustra- 
LO tions numbered to correspond with the verse illustrated. 


NS we 
(See Ce Decem Cots ‘ 





First GRADE 


1 Santa is coming. 
~s 2 Santa makes toys. 
“Sy Sun. Mon. Tue. Wed. - Fri. Sat. 3 Snag: sor sage 
4 ing, ristmas bells! 
Sy ‘ ff / 2 3 4 d ' 5 Christmas is coming. 
"4 6 rd 3B 9 10 J fi 12 6 Give loving gifts. 
KS) 7 “Peace on earth.” 
13 4 15 16 Id 18 198, 8 «Good will to men” 
0 2] 22 23 24 3 6 g Merry Christmas. 
ant SECOND GRADE 
I “Santa Claus lives far away, 
But he’s coming with his sleigh. 
Coming from the land of snow, 
4 His sleighbells jingle, jingle, so! 
q 2 Santa Claus is making toys, 
y ° All the year, for girls and boys. 
A " Poor” School at Christmas Soon he’ll down the chimney creep, 
ee een When we all are fast asleep. 
N our school we have little time and less money for 3 Santa Claus once had a fright, 
| making pretty things for Christmas. There are too A little girl stayed up all night, 
many children and too few funds in the school treas- So he found her sitting there 
ury to allow anything for extras. So we primary teach- Fast asleep in her wee chair.” 
ers must do the best we can with the materials we have, and 
what we can ourselves afford to buy to make things Christmas- 4 “Why do bells for Christmas ring?” 
like for the wee ones. 
This-is what we did last year. 5 “When stars of Christmas shine 
We did not begin too early —I think it dreadful to have Lighting the skies; 
the children tire of Christmas preparation. Let them, at Let only loving looks 
least as children, enjoy Christmas and prepare for it because Beam from your eyes, 
‘is they want to, not because they have to. When bells of Christmas ring, 
All the month, of course, we tried to develop the Christmas Happy and clear; 
spirit and have the children understand and appreciate the Speak only loving words 
meaning of the:season. I read and told the story of Christ’s Peace and good cheer. 
birth, fram the Bible. We learned Luke 2: 8-14, in the Give only loving gifts 
mornings; I illustrated as best I could with drawings of the And in love take; 
shepherds, and Wise Men with camels, and pictures of Ma- Cheering the poor and sad, 
donnas and “The Holy Family.” We learned Christmas For love’s dear sake.” — Emilie Peulsson 
ind songs and verses — didn’t cram — learned just what we could 
ells easily. 6 “The air is filled with the echoes; 
ist- About two weeks before vacation I began to save the Glad voices are singing again; 
; children’s papers. We used our best writing paper, and I ‘Glory to Ged in the Highest! 
The explained to the children that they should write their copies Peace and good will to men!’ 
all and verses on this paper.and at Christmas vacation I would Then listen! , dear children, listen! 
yest fasten together each child’s papers and let him take them The bells and the great chimes say, 
home as a surprise for his mother and father. I showed a The sweetest song that ever was sung, 
ose Santa Claus head (the kind used as seals for Christmas gifts ‘Love shall reign to-day!’ ”’ 
. — ten cents a package) which I had for each paper that day. » Luke 2: 8-14. 
red The children were delighted and went to work. And there were in the same country, shepherds abiding 
aoe The first grade children wrote, “‘Santa is coming,” and the jn the field, keeping watch over their flock by night. 
o second graders wrote a verse from a Santa Claus song. And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the 
, When the papers were finished, each child was given a glory of the Lord shone around about them; and they were 
"the Santa Claus head which he stuck on his paper. soe afraid 
bled Some days we drew and colored pictures to illustrate the And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I 
verse we were to write. Sometimes I had pictures which illus- bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
tt r trated and the children cut these ready to paste on the papers. people. 
ckec We —o had the illustrations ready first, so that we might For unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
Dele “ “te 4 ny tired Tk for tera * the PT h - which is Christ the Lord. 
ete of the Ch -_ a peed he erry ope The Madonna And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the babe 
later ¢ Chair.” Each child wrote, at the top of his paper: wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 
“A Merry Christmas And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the 
e off heavenly host praising God, and saying: 
took. Father and Mother.” ; sa to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
and oward men. 
il the Below this he pasted the picture, and under that wrote his ILLUSTRATIONS 
hame and the date. 1 Santa Claus head. 
yh : Our papers would have been as pretty — perhaps prettier 2 Toys cut from paper. 
r KIN 





— without the illustration and pictures on the other papers; 


| lut it added so much to the children’s pleasure when prepar- 


The children drew and cut the toys, sleds, drums, horns, 
dolls, stockings, wagons, balls, etc. 
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3 Pictures, cut from Primary Epucartion, of little girl 
waiting for Santa. It suited the verse and pleased the little. 
ones greatly. 

4 Bells drawn, colored, and cut out by children. 

5 Stars drawn, colored, and cut out by children. 

Each day I had the papers gathered in the same order, 
keeping always the same child’s paper in the same place. 
Aseach set was finished I laid it away keeping the sets separate. 
When all were finished and I laid the sets on the table, the 
same child’s paper was on top of each pile, etc. 

I took off the first child’s papers and put them together 
with the paper having the .Madonna and “ Merry Christmas 
to Mamma and Papa” on top, and the others arranged as 
I liked them. 

Then I tied them together with a pretty bow of red ribbon; 
and one booklet was finished. I then gathered from the top 
of each set, the next child’s papers, and continued until all 
were done. , 

It was not a great task when the papers were in order. - 

The papers were really beautiful. The children had done 
their best work, and there was not a paper which I was not 
satisfied to have taken home as a gift to the parents. . 

Many of the higher grade teachers in passing through 
the room stopped to admire our work. Each child had a 
booklet of his own work, all of which he was able to recite 
or sing as the case might be, and he was very proud of it. 

The parents were pleased; the children were pleased; 
and I was pleased. 

We learned more songs and verses — a few; just in spare 
moments when the spirit of the room was right. 

We made some bright paper chains, and decorated just a 
little, too. Then on the last morning before vacation, I drew 
a large Christmas tree on the blackboard. We dedicated 
it to an orphan’s home or hospital, or some place where we 
thought it would be enjoyed, and then each child brought a 
gift for it; that is he drew one on or under the tree. We used 
the colored crayon and although the drawings were crude, 
the tree looked very pretty when it was dressed. I'am sure 
we all tried to bring pleasure to the poor children who were 
to receive the tree. 

So our Christmas time passed off happily and easily. I 
was not tired and the children were not tired, and we had been 
able to learn and recite our regular daily lessons, 

I think it is nice to have lots of material and to be allowed 
the time for making all the pretty things for Christmas which 
children can make in school. But when it is not possible, I 
think it wise to do what you can and try to have the right 
Christmas spirit. . 





Santa Claus’s Sleigh-bells 


MarTHA Burr BANKS 


(This exercise is rendered by four children, the first and third child 
having three sleigh-bells of ordinary size, fastened at short intervals 
to a piece of ribbon or tape, and the second and fourth child having 
three somewhat smaller bells, arranged in a smilar manner. The 
first four lines are spoken alternately, by the two pair of children, 
each pair jingling its own bells as it gives the word. The jingling should 
be gentle at first, but should gradually increase in sound until the end 
of fhe fourth line. In the following twelve lines, each child recites, in 

r turn, one of the four parts of every two lines, jingling his own 

as he does so. In the thirteenth and fourteenth lines, the four 
children join hands, and skip back and forth together as they speak 
them in concert. Then they bow, and skip, in single file, from the 
platform.) 


Santa Claus’ bells begin to jingle, 

We hear them coming from far away; 
They set the children’s ears a-tingle, 

But what do Santa Claus’ sleigh-bells say? 
One says Love, and one says Joys, 

One says Candy, and one says Toys; 
One says Secrets, and one Good Times, 
One says Carols, one Christmas chimes; 
One says Mistletoe, one says Holly, 

One says Drum, and one says Dolly; 
One says Stockings, and one says Trees, 
One says Skates, and one says Freeze; 
One says Sleds, and one says Slides, 

One says Snowballs, and one says Rides; 
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One says Wishbones, and one says Wings, 
One Plum Pudding, one Mince Pie sings; 
They all say Fun, and they all say Play, 
And together they ring out Christmas Day. 





Christmas Bells 
A. M. C. 


If difficulty presents itself in getting a good bell pattern, 
the following hint may be of service: Fold a piece of 


paper 
and considering the fold to be the middle axis of,t! bell 
draw one side. Cut and unfold and the two sides will be alike. 
Draw the clapper as shown in illustration, and bend back. 
This will then show below the bell, making it seem “more 
real.”” Make a number of these bells and run a string't! rough 
each at A, and festoon them for your Christmas exercises, 
If desired, they may be colored the Christmas colors ©! and 


green. 
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What We Did at Christmas 


KaTE K. O’NEILL 
| "eundaton through the fall should serve as 4 


foundation for December work. Our © wrning 
talks, after reviewing the gifts of garden, field, and 
wocds, consists in telling of the new season, and 


the new month, and a quotation for each is learned. Ow 
next talk is birthdays. First, finding out whose birthday 
comes in December, then of birthdays in general, lealing uP 
to the Christmas Birthday. We use the “Story of Christmas 
in the “Story Hour,” and with story and pictures journey 
from Nazareth to Bethlehem. We learn one lulla!.y, and 
usually ‘‘Why do Bells for Christmas Ring?” 

At story time, which is at any time that the childicn mos 
need it, we have the Santa Claus part. I do not mean the 
story for Language work, but simply for enjoyment. [ am 
a firm believer in Santa Claus, and, as a child, even «iter 40 
interfering neighbor told me all about it for “‘her own good, 
I made believe Santa came and filled my stocking. In all 
my years of teaching, I never had a parent object ‘) Santa 
Claus. oe 

The children are much interested in “Christmas in Other 
Lands.” They especially enjoy the Holland story and the 
“Pilgrim Children’s Christmas Candle,” from having %° 
recently heard of those children. The Italian ( us 


is more interesting on account of our Italian babies 
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a beautifully illustrated copy of Dickens’ Children Stories,” 
and we all ‘‘deahly lub Tiny Tim.” 

Several years ago I made Santa Claus with his sled and 
reindeer. Draw a pattern of a reindeer 14 inches long and 
9 inches high. Cut double the number of reindeer you wish, 
of heavy, white bristol board, paste two together, and paint 
with water colors. Make a sled of the same material, 18 
inches leng, 8 inches wide, and 3} inches high, and color 
light green; paste a seat with arms and back to top of the 
sled. Remove the hair from a ten-cent doll, and make 
a wig and long beard of surgeon’s cotton. Make trousers, 
coat, and pointed cap of red crépe paper, trimmed with 
bands of cotton. Seated on his sled, driving his reindeer 
with worsted lines, he makes a very realistic Santa. When 
the children spy him, seated in the broad window seat, such 
“oh-ing” and “‘ah-ing,” and clapping of hands as greet 
him. He stays there all the month and the Babies never 
tire of him. When Christmas comes the sled is loaded with 
candy bags, and moved to a place of honor on the platform. 

We try to make Christmas the principal event of the year, 
as many children get little of the true Christmas spirit any- 
where else. The idea of getting is put far in the background, 
the giving spirit alone being emphasized. 

We have our first public entertainment, working with 
the second grade. We have nothing elaborate. Eyery one 
takes part, and our “dressing up” consists of gilt and crépe 
paper, and tinsel over the suits. There are so many 
calls on the janitors, we have given up having a tree, but 
have a ladder instead. We wind a high step ladder with 
white, and trim it with evergreen and red bells. It is very 
pretty, we can do it all ourseives, and the children are just 
as happy as when we had a tree. 

Every child has a present but the poorer children get the 
lion’s share. Parents who can furnish gifts do so, and many 
slip in an extra for some less fortunate little one. The chil- 
dren give to each other, and children from the upper grades 
donate dolls, toys, books, and games, both old and new. 
Our sixth grade teacher always buys several dolls, and her 
girls dress them. Some one always sends candy and pop- 
corn. Even people who have no children send contributions, 
for everyone feels generous at Christmas time. 

The last hour of the day before our celebration, we have 
a little jubilee all by ourselves. While we are packing and 
labelling the gifts we have made, my Babies tell what they 
expect to do during vacation. After this is done we tell the 
Christmas story, recite the poem, and sing our lullaby. Be- 
fore dismissing them I give each one some little gift that I 
have made. Last year this was a sachet made of an oblong, 
white envelope filled with orris root and violet powder. The 
owner’s name printed in gilt and the picture of a baby was on 
the front, a Santa Claus seal on the back, with a bow of red 
and green ribbon in one corner. This made a very dainty 
and inexpensive present. 

Don’t we do anything but get ready for Christmas in De- 
cember? Oh, yes; we do just as much work as ever. Our 
songs and poems are learned at the usual time. The chil- 
dren’s work is all done during the drawing period. 


CHILDREN’S WORK 


Always a book of their work for Mother. At least one 
leaf for each :wéek"they have been inschool. These books 
are the size of a half sheet of drawing paper; the covers of 
drawing paper with the edges gilded, a picture on the front 
and the date in gilt on the back. They are tied with red and 
green. I punch the paper before we begin work and each 
child has a large envelope and a paper clip. We fasten the 
sheets with the clip at the end opposite the holes; then when 
all is finished the covers are slipped under, and the books 
are ready for stringing dnd tying, without any assorting or 
arranging, and the children can do it all themselves. 

Last year we made a calendar for Father. We colored a 
large Santa Claus outline. The colors would go outside, so 
the sixth grade cut them out for us. We mounted them on 
gray cover paper, fastened a small calendar under the pictures 
and tied a red and green bow for a hanger. 

For one grandmother we made a pin tray of gray construc- 
tion paper, the corners tied with the child’s favorite color. 
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For the other grandmother, a book-mark of gray laced with 
red‘and green, and a holly wreath picture pasted on it. 

There are six grades in our building and we always make 
something for each teacher. A blotter, a sachet of a weav- 
ing mat, a bookmark, a candle in a crépe paper candlestick, 
or something else that is pretty and easy enough for baby 
fingers. 

In a nearby city there is a school and home for waifs. 
There are twenty little girls at “Faith Cottage” and we make 
blotters for them every year. One of the teachers says that the 
girls never get anything that they prize more. It seems 
a good plan to have the children do something for which 
they know there will be no return present. 

We are members of the Cornell Junior Naturalist Club, 
and when I asked for whom we should make a present, those 
Babies all said, “for Uncle John.” Perhaps you never tried 
to have forty-seven children work on one present. It re- 
quires considerable engineering, but it can be done. ‘Uncle 
John’s” letter of thanks and a post card at Easter were 
ample reward for all concerned. That post card was pro- 
moted with the class and now hangs in the second grade 
room. 


Santa Claus’s Reindeer 


These * are Santa’s reindeer; 
Hitch ? them up together; 
Not the swiftest train, dear, 
Goes so fast this weather. 


Prancing 3 o’er the hilltops; 
Up 4 the straight house-wall, 

Scampering o’er the roof-tops 5 
To the chimneys © tall. 


Out 7 jumps jolly Santa Claus, 
Ties them to a brick,® 

Scrambles down 9 without a pause, 
Then comes up * so quick. 


Chirrups " to his reindeer 
And they dash ' away. 

Soon they’re out of sight, dear, 
And ’tis Christmas Day.*3 


MOTIONS 


1 Ten fingers held out as in playing the piano, for reindeer. 
2 Lock the thumbs together. 
3 Make fingers prance up and down as if climbing up and going 
down a hill. 
4 Imitate reindeer scrambling up a wall. 
5 Imitate a scamper over the roof. 
6 One partly closed fist on top of the other for a chimney. 
7 Thumb put up for Santa Claus. 
8 Go through motion of tying. 
9 Thumb lowered into the chimney. 
10 Thumb lifted: 
tr Make a chirruping sound as in starting horses. 
12 Thumtbs joined again and reindeer scamper away. 
13 Great clapping of hands. 





Prose and Poetry of Christmas 


MarTINA GARDNER, Spencerport, N. Y. 


, | SHE children had been gone an hour. Already the 
early dusk of December was darkening the corners 
of Miss May’s room. The door opened to admit 
the owner of a pair of laughing eyes. The eyes were 

opened wide in assumed horror, as they rested upon Miss 

May’s work. 

“Number cards in December!” cried the new comer. 
“T expected to find you tying pink ribbon bows for mamma’s 
needlebook or at least twining holly wreaths. My dear, I had 
no idea that you were a descendant of the immortal Scrooge. 
Is all of your work for the month to be based upon such 
prosaic lines?” 

Miss May laughed as she inscribed a nine inch square of 
cardboard with the symbols 6 
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3. Pictures, cut from Primary Epucation, of little girl 
waiting for Santa. It suited the verse and pleased the little 
ones greatly. 

4 Bells drawn, colored, and cut out by children. 

5 Stars drawn, colored, and cut out by children. 

Each day I had the papers gathered in the same order, 
keeping always the same child’s paper in the same place. 
Aseach set was finished I laid it away keeping the sets separate. 
When all were finished and I laid the sets on the table, the 
same child’s paper was on top of each pile, etc. 

I took off the first child’s papers and put them together 
with the paper having the Madonna and “ Merry Christmas 
to Mamma and Papa” on top, and the others arranged as 
[ liked them. 

Then I tied them together with a pretty bow of red ribbon; 
and one boolslet was finished. I then gathered from the top 
of each set, the next child’s papers, and continued until all 
were done. , 

It was not a great task when the papers were in order. - 

The papers were really beautiful. The children had done 
their best work, and there was not a paper which I was not 
satisfied to have taken home as a gift to the parents. 

Many of the higher grade teachers in passing through 
the room stopped to admire our work. Each child had a 
booklet of his own work, al] of which he was able to recite 
or sing as the case might be, and he was very proud of it. 

The parents were pleased; the children were pleased; 
and I was pleased. 

We learned more songs and verses — a few; just in spar 
moments when the spirit of the room was right. 

We made some bright paper chains, and decorated just a 
little, too. Then on the last morning before vacation, I drew 
a large Christmas tree on the blackboard. We dedicated 
it to an orphan’s home or hospital, or some place where we 
thought it would be enjoyed, and then each child brought a 
gift for it; that is he drew one on or under the tree. We used 
the colored crayon and although the drawings were crude, 
the tree looked very pretty when it was dressed. I ‘am sure 
we all tried to bring pleasure to the poor children who were 
to receive the tree. 

So our Christmas time passed off happily and easily. I 
was not tired and the children were not tired, and we had been 
able to learn and recite our regular daily lessons. 

I think it is nice to have lots of material and to be allowed 
the time for making all the pretty things for Christmas which 
children can make in school. But when it is not possible, I 
think it wise to do what you can and try to have the right 
Christmas spirit. 4 


Santa Claus’s Sleigh-bells 


MARTHA Burr BANKS 


(This exercise is rendered by four children, the first and third child 
having three sleigh-bells of ordinary size, fastened at short intervals 
to a piece of ribbon or tape, and the second and fourth child having 
three somewhat smaller bells, arranged in a smilar manner. The 
first four lines are spoken alternately, by the two pair of children, 
- each pair jingling its own bells as it gives the word. The jingling should 

be gentle at first, but should gradually increase in sound until the end 
of the fourth line. In the following twelve lines, each child recites, in 
‘proper turn, one of the four parts of every two lines, jingling his own 
Betts as he does so. In the thirteenth and fourteenth lines, the four 
children join hands, and skip back and forth together as they speak 
>them in concert. Then they bow, and skip, in single file, from the 
\platform.) 





Santa Claus’ bells begin to jingle, 

We hear them coming from far away; 
They set the children’s ears a-tingle, 

But what do Santa Claus’ sleigh-bells say ? 
One says Love, and one says Joys, 

One says Candy, and one says Toys; 
One says Secrets, and one Good Times, 
One says Carols, one Christmas chimes; 
One says Mistletoe, one says Holly, 

One says Drum, and one says Dolly; 
One says Stockings, and one says Trees, 
One says Skates, and one says Freeze; 
One says Sleds, and one says Slides, 
One says Snowballs, and one says Rides; 
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One says Wishbones, and one says Wings, 
One Plum Pudding, one Mince Pie sings; 
They all say Fun, and they all say Play, 
And together they ring out Christmas Day. 





Christmas Bells 
A. M. C. 


If difficulty presents itself in getting a good bell pattern, 
the following hint may be of service: Fold a piece of paper 
and considering the fold to be the middle axis ofthe bell, 
draw one side. Cut and unfold and the two sides will be alike. 
Draw the clapper as shown in illustration, and bend back. 
This will then show below the bell, making it seem “more 
real.” Make a number of these bells and run a string'through 
each at A, and festoon them for your Christmas exercises, 
If desired, they may be colored the Christmas colors. red and 
green. 





/ 
BEND Beck: 
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What We Did at Christmas 


Kate K. O’NEILL 


VERYTHING through the fall should serve as 4 

foundation for December work. Our mornilg 
EL talks, after reviewing the gifts of garden, field, and 

woods, consists in telling of the new season, ai 
the new month, and a quotation for each is learned. Ou 
next talk is birthdays. First, finding out whose birthday 
comes in December, then of birthdays in general, leading up 
to the Christmas Birthday. We use the ‘‘Story of Christmas 
in the “Story Hour,” and with story and pictures journey 
from Nazareth to Bethlehem. We learn one lullaby, and 
usually “‘Why do Bells for Christmas Ring?” _ 

At story time, which is at any time that the children most 
need it, we have the Santa Claus part. I do not mean the 
story for Language work, but simply for enjoyment. I am 
a firm believer in Santa Claus, and, as a child, even after a 
interfering neighbor told me all about it for ‘‘her own good, 
I made believe Santa came and filled my stocking. In 


my years of teaching, I never had a parent object to Santa 


Claus. i 
The children are much interested in “Christmas in Other 
Lands.” They especially enjoy the Holland story and * 
“Pilgrim Children’s Christmas Candle,” from having ® 
recently heard of those children. The Italian eo 
is more interesting on account of our Italian babies. 1 4 
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a beautifully illustrated copy of Dickens’ Children Stories,” 
and we all “‘deahly lub Tiny Tim.” 

Several years ago I made Santa Claus with his sled and 
reindeer. Draw a pattern of a reindeer 14 inches long and 
g inches high. Cut double the number of reindeer you wish, 
of heavy, white bristol board, paste two together, and paint 
with water colors. Make a sled of the same material, 18 
inches long, 8 inches wide, and 34 inches high, and color 
light green; paste a seat with arms and back to top of the 
sled. Remove the hair from a ten-cent doll, and make 
a wig and long beard of surgeon’s cotton. Make trousers, 
coat, and pointed cap of red crépe paper, trimmed with 
bands of cotton. Seated on his sled, driving his reindeer 
with worsted lines, he makes a very realistic Santa. When 
the children spy him, seated in the broad window seat, such 
“oh-ing’”’ and ‘‘ah-ing,” and clapping of hands as greet 
him. He stays there all the month and the Babies never 
tire of him. When Christmas comes the sled is loaded with 
candy bags, and moved to a place of honor on the platform. 

We try to make Christmas the principal event of the year, 
as many children get little of the true Christmas spirit any- 
where else. The idea of getting is put far in the background, 
the giving spirit alone being emphasized. 

We have our first public entertainment, working with 
the second grade. We have nothing elaborate. Every one 
takes part, and our “‘dressing up” consists of gilt and crépe 
paper, and tinsel over the suits. There are so many 
calls on the janitors, we have given up having a tree, but 
have a ladder instead. We wind a high step ladder with 
white, and trim it with evergreen and red bells. It is very 
pretty, we can do it all ourseives, and the children are just 
as happy as when we had a tree. 

Every child has a present, but the poorer children get the 
lion’s share. Parents who can furnish gifts do so, and many 
slip in an extra for some less fortunate little one. The chil- 
dren give to each other, and children from the upper grades 
donate dolls, toys, books, and games, both old and new. 
Our sixth grade teacher always buys several dolls, and her 
girls dress them. Some one always sends candy and pop- 
corn. Even people who have no children send contributions, 
for everyone feels generous at Christmas time. 

The last hour of the day before our celebration, we have 
a little jubilee all by ourselves. While we are packing and 
labelling the gifts we have made, my Babies tell what they 
expect to do during vacation. After this is done we tell the 
Christmas story, recite the poeth,' and sing our lullaby. Be- 
fore dismissing them I give each one some little gift that I 
have made. Last year this was a sachet made of an: oblong, 
white envelope filled with orris root and violet powder. The 
owner’s name printed in gilt and the picture of a baby was on 
the front, a Santa Claus seal on the back, with a bow of red 
and green ribbon in one corner. This made a very dainty 
and inexpensive present. 

Don’t we do anything but get ready for Christmas in De- 
cember? Oh, yes; we do just as much work as ever. Our 
songs and poems are learned at the usual time. The chil- 
dren’s work is all done during the drawing period. 


CHILDREN’S WORK 


Always a book of their work for Mother. At least one 
leaf for each week they have been inschool. These books 
are the size of a half sheet of drawing paper; the covers of 
drawing paper with the edges gilded, a picture on the front 
and the date in gilt on the back. They are tied with red and 
green. I punch the paper. before we begin work and each 
child has a large envelope and a paper clip. We fastén the 
sheets with the clip at the end opposite the holes; then when 
all is finished the covers are slipped under, and the books 
are ready for stringing and tying, without any assorting or 
arranging, and the children can do it all themselves. 

Last year we made a calendar for Father. We colored a 
large Santa Claus outline. The colors would go outside, so 
the sixth grade cut them out for us. We mounted them on 
gray cover paper, fastened a small calendar under the pictures 
and tied a red and green bow for a hanger. 

_ For one grandmother we made a pin tray of gray construc- 
tion paper, the corners tied with the child’s favorite color. 
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For the other grandmother, a book-mark of gray laced with 
red*and green, and a holly wreath picture pasted on it. 

There are six grades in our building and we always make 
something for each teacher. A blotter, a sachet of a weav- 
ing mat, a bookmark, a candle in a crépe paper candlestick, 
or something else that is pretty and easy enough for baby 
fingers. 

In a nearby city there is a school and home for waifs. 
There are twenty little girls at “‘Faith Cottage” and we make 
blotters for them every year. One of the teachers says that the 
girls never get anything that they prize more. It seems 
a good plan to have the children do something for which 
they know there will be no return present. 

We are members of the Cornell Junior Naturalist Club, 
and when I asked for whom we should make a present, those 
Babies all said, “‘for Uncle John.” Perhaps you never tried 
to have forty-seven children work Gn one present. It re- 
quires considerable engineering, but it can be done. “Uncle 
John’s” letter of thanks and a post card at Easter were 
ample reward for all concerned. That post card was pro- 
moted with the class and now hangs in the second grade 
room. 


Santa Claus’s Reindeer 


These * are Santa’s reindeer; 
Hitch ? them up together; 

Not the swiftest train, dear, 
Goes so fast this weather. 


Prancing 3 o’er the hilltops; 
Up ¢ the straight house-wall, 

Scampering o’er the roof-tops 5 
To the chimneys © tall. 


Out 7 jumps jolly Santa Claus, 
Ties them to a brick,® 

Scrambles down 9 without a pause, 
Then comes up * so quick. 


Chirrups * to his reindeer 
And they dash ** away. 

Soon they’re out of sight, dear, 
And ’tis Christmas Day.*s 


MorIoNs 


1 Ten fingers held out as in playing the piano, for reindeer. 
2 Lock the thumbs together. 
3. Make fingers prance up and down as if climbing up and going 
down a hill. 
Imitate reindeer scrambling up a wall. 
Imitate a scamper over the roof. 
One partly closed fist on top of the other for a chimney. 
Thumb put up for Santa Claus. 
Go through motion of tying. 
Thumb lowered into the chimney. 
1o Thumb lifted. 
tr Make a chirruping sound as in starting horses. 
12 Thumbs joined again and reindeer scamper away. 
13 Great clapping of hands. 


o ON OMS 





Prose and Poetry of Christmas 


MartTINA GARDNER, Spencerport, N. Y. 


, NHE children had been gone an hour. Already the 
early dusk of December was darkening the corners 
of Miss May’s room. The door opened to admit 
the owner of a pair of laughing eyes. The eyes were 

opened wide in assumed horror, as they rested upon Miss 

May’s work. 

““Number cards in December!” cried the new comer. 
“‘T expected to find you tying pink ribbon bows for mamma’s 
needlebook or at least twining holly wreaths. My dear, I had 
no idea that you were a descendant of the immortal Scrooge. 
Is all of your work for the month to be based upon such 
prosaic lines?” 

Miss May laughed as she inscribed a nine inch square of 
cardboard with the symbols 6 
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“TI do believe in Christmas — the joytime of the year,” 
she said slowly. ‘“‘I believe in the prose of Christmas; in 
the making of gifts with the hands; in long hours spent in 
labor for love’s sake. I believe in the poetry of Christmas; 
the fires of the Star; the red of the holly; the winsome smile 
of the Christ Child, and the brooding love of the Madonna. 
I believe that the teacher who fails to bring Christmas into 
the lives of little children, leaves blank in her life’s record a 
page which should have been written close with a record of 
service. But,’’ with a sudden change of tone, “‘I am not go- 
ing to talk Christmas morning, noon, and night, until the 
children are so utterly bored that if they were to meet Santa 
Claus in the street, they would feel like hooting and throwing 
snowballs. Neither will I let mawkish sentiment so crowd 
out routine work that January will be a nightmare of nagging 
spent in a frantic endeavor to recover lost ground.” 

“Might one venture to ask for a few practical details?” 
asked Miss Richards as she ensconced herself in a nearby 
chair. 

“Certainly. These cards are to be used in a game which 
is a profitable variation of ‘Marching to Jerusalem.’ One 
is placed upon each desk. Then the children march about 
the room. When the music stops each must find a seat where 
there is a card. When the child’s name is called he must 
give the combination without an instant’s hesitation. Those 
who succeed leave the card upon the desk and are ready to 
join in the next march. . Those who fail retire to a certain 
corner to memorize that combination so thoroughly that it 
will never again give trouble.” 

“This,” said Miss May, ‘‘is to be the gift for mamma.” 

Miss Richards took the combination of pegs and pasteboard 
which was offered. 

“It is certainly original,” she declared. 
plain its use?” 

“Last summer,” laughed Miss May, “I attended the 
N. E. A. and was much impressed by the emphasis placed 
upon manual training, trade schools, etc. Then I reasoned 
thus. If the new movement in education is to measure 
results by the ‘efficiency with which we drill pupils for ser- 
vice wherever they stand, 
would it not be wise to have 
all manual work look toward 
that end? Is it possible to 
prepare some gift which will 
interest the child in the work- 
m ings of the home and which 
will be the beginning of a 
_ course which is to graduate 
a competent housewife from 
- the high school? Too often 
; we primary teachers work 
; blindly, ignorant of the mo- 
: tives which animate the edu- 
cators, who plan our courses. 
' 

' 
' 
! 
' 


“Will you ex- 





. I conceived the idea of this list. 
When mamma finds that any 
° supply is low, she slips a peg 
into the hole opposite the 
° name. Perhaps wee Ethel 
may even be permitted this 
° pleas irc. When the time 
comes to order, a glance will 
show what is needed. The 
children prepared the list of 
items and several days were 
spent in practical informa- 
tion lessons before it was 
' complete.” 

E “Will you give me the 
; ; directions ?”” demanded Miss 
' Richards briskly, appropriat- 
ing pad and pencil from her 
neighbor’s desk. 

“That completes the prose 
of Christmas. What about 
" the poetry?” she asked mis- 
; chievously when the last word 
was written. 
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‘The usual songs and stories, blackboard drawings, and 
pretty things to make. Then the Christmas Story itself 
illustrated with — these.” ¢ 

From her desk, Miss May preduced a dozen pictures, all 
mounted upon soft tinted cardboard. They were large 
enough to be seen across the room. There was one Ma- 
donna; the Holy Night; a shepherd picture; three camels 
stalking across the desert; a solitary star of gold pasted upon 
a field of clearest blue; O yes, and Santa Claus himself. 

“Two days before Christmas,” said Miss May in answer 
to Miss Richards’ unspoken query, ‘‘I shall gather the chil- 
dren about me and tell them the story of the Christ Child, 
illustrating each point with one of these pictures. With 
their aid I hope to make them feel the hush of the hillside 
where ‘shepherds watched their sheep by night’; feel the 
loneliness when ‘there was no room at the inn’ 
and hear the angels singing of ‘Peace on earth, 
good will to men.’ You will observe that I have 
pasted standards upon the back of each picture. 
After the story they will be stood upon the num- 
ber table and for those two days no child shall 
be forbidden to look or touch.” 

“Now — as my room is not provided with a gas a 
jet i 

“Oh, T’ll go,” laughed Miss Richards. 
cheerfully retract my former accusations.” 











“And I 
Fig B 
DIRECTIONS FOR SUPPLY LIST 


From bright colored cardboard, cut a rectangle 9g inches 
by tro inches. 

Cut two smaller rectangles, 3 inches by to inches, as in 
Fig. A. Cut on unbroken lines and fold on dotted lines. 
Form a box-like compartment at lower end by bringing corner 
B upon corner C; corner D upon corner M; corner F upon 
corner H and corner F upon corner K. 

Cut two smaller rectangles, Fig. B, 2 inches by 4 
Fold upon dotted lines. Use to stay upper part. 

Perforate at dots. Paste upon large rectangle. Write name 
of article opposite perforation. Complete, by adding 
and placing a dozen two inch splints in each 
ment. 


inch. 


ribbon 
mpart- 


Cardboard Modeling 


ELLA S. GODDARD 


Christmas-tide with its rollicking, spiritual, and mythical 
side is with us again, and those that have little children under 
their care should strive to present the beautiful Christmas 
thought to them in such a way as to give them the right idea 
of Christmas, not only as a time for plenty of fun and mystery, 
but also fot enforcing the beautiful lesson of the dear Christ 
Child who came to be a blessing to all mankind. 

The smallest children know what a birthday means, and 
when they understand that Christmas means Christ’s birth- 
day and how, ever since that first Christmas so long ago, people 
all over the world have kept His birthday, then the child will 
realize the value of ‘‘The Greatest Gift the world has ever 
received.” 

Santa Claus, with all the mystery that surrounds him, is 
dear to every child’s heart, anfl ¢ach one would like nothing 
better than to be a Santa Claus, and make presents for the 
loved ones at home, or for the little children that might be 
forgotten if Santa Claus did not have our help. 

Below are given the directions for making a handkerchief 
box which would make such a pretty Christmas present for 
mother or sister. 

The fancy box in the shape of a hexagon would be just 
the thing for father to keep his collar buttons in, or it may 
be used for a jewel box. They are both easily made and are 
very effective when finished. 


HANDKERCHIEF Box 


Give each child a hektographed copy of diagram on heavy 
white drawing paper, cut on all heavy outside lines. Paint 
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the daisy yellow, with brown center, cut on lines through 
center of daisy from outside edge in as far as heavy lines go; 
this will enable you to slip the half daisies together when box 
is folded, so as to form a whole daisy in center of cover. Fold 
box on all dotted lines, pasting tabs on inside of low sides of 
box. 
Fancy Box 

This box in the shape of a hexagon may be made out of 
heavy paper or colored cardboard. 

Cut on all outside heavy lines, prick design on each one of 
the six sides, as well as on the cover; have children sew design 
in colored silk, taking only one stitch for each ray. 














Leer a r¥ 
When sewing is completed fold box on dotted lines, and 
paste tabs on the inside, fasten cover to box by punching holes 
where designated, and tie with ribbon. 
If cardboard is used, the fancy green water color board is 
very pretty, sewing the design in red silk, and if the older 
children make it they could sew or paint a holly design on 












































cover instead of large, radiating 
circle. 

When cardboard is used you 
will find it much easier to fasten 
sides of box together with Den- 
nison’s gilt headed paper fast- 
eners, as it is hard for the chil- 
dren to paste them together so 
they will stay. 
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Mostly Patty Pink and Betty 
Blue IV 


ELEANOR M, JOLLIE 
December 

Olaf and Jack have invested in printing presses at ten 
cents each, a fortune to the boys, for they were purchased at 
the cost of errands many and often. 

And now we are sending out invitations for Patty Pink 
and Betty Blue, to their many friends from Doll Land, who 
have gone to live in different countries. There are invita- 
tions, too, for people from Story Book Land, and Fairy Land. 
You see we really need a new geography for all we know 
is that there are such lands, somewhere beyond the sunset 
clouds. We go to visit them often, but we can’t tell you the 
way to get there. You must find that for yourselves. 

The invitations are written on colored paper (poor taste 
but delightful), with tiny envelopes to match. We cut the 
paper and made the envelopes. At the top of each sheet of 
paper, is printed, and here is the secret of the purchase of the 
printing presses, in very uncertain letters, ‘‘Primrose Cot- 
tage.” It is the finishing touch to our elegance. To add 
more were to ‘‘gild refined gold, to paint the lily, to throw a 
perfume on the violet.” 

Half of the school wrote the invitations, and the other half 
accepted in the names of Pensee from China, Efifii from 
Italy, Gretchen from Germany, and all of the rest. 

It took several language periods for this work, for it was 
very new work for our little third grade pupils. 

Old stamps were pasted to the outgoing letters of invita- 
tion, but we used foreign stamps for the letters of accept- 
ance —stamps from an old stamp collection which had long 
since lost its novelty to its owner. 

And we followed these letters in their journeys over the 
seas, and into the windmill home of Hilda, to the Swiss 
chalet of Carl, to the vine clad slopes of Gretchen’s farm. 
Ah! many and wonderful were our travels. 

Just a little taste to make us want more, that’s all. 

We used pictures, especially post cards, so much, having 
one day a Japanese day, another an English day, and yet 
another a Swedish day. 

From the library we borrowed some books, having pictures 
of people in their national costumes, and we had great fun 
laughing at the queer dresses of the little girls and boys. 

And all of this because Patty Pink and Betty Blue are to 
have a Christmas party. 

Oh the long suffering but patient mothers! Again they 
come to our rescue, and are dressing little dollies in the cos- 
tumes of many countries, and they begin to arrive at Primrose 
Cottage by one’s and two’s. 

Long before the dollies came the house has been cleaned 
from attic to cellar by —whom do you suppose—the Gold 
Dust Twins to be sure. We have cut out and mounted on 
cardboard, so that they are able to stand, the “Twins” (hor- 
rid little creatures) and very busy they have been. 

They need many little lessons in house-keeping, these 
little children of the tenements of mine, and this is one reason 
that Patty Pink and Betty Blue are and that Primrose Cot- 


tage 4s. 
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We had fun with Patty and Betty and the Twins cleaning 
the attic from the wee trunks (cardboard ones) filled with 
old clothes to the smaller bags of herbs, hung to the nails at 
the ends of the rooms. 

They had fun playing games, and we played, too, in our 
rest time, puss-in-the-corner, and as many of our grand- 
mothers’ games as we could think of. 

It was fun to play hide-and-go-seek”’ in the attic, guessing 
in ‘‘guesses one, two, three,” like the “old, old, old, old lady, 
and the boy who was half past three,” where Patty and Betty 
had hidden. 

But to get back to the Gold Dust Twins. There never 
were such good housekeepers! why, they knew the best way 
of doing everything. We made Gold Dust Twin notebooks 
with their pictures pasted on the cover. 

Here is what Betty has written in her book about washing 
dishes. 

“Scrape and pile the dishes neatly, all of the same kind 
together. 

“Have plenty of good, hot soapy water, in the dish pan, and 
plenty on the stove. 

“Wash first the glassware, then the silver. Polish the glass- 
ware until it shines. Wipe the silver dry. Then take the 
other dishes in this order: cups and saucers, plates, odd 
dishes, washing carefully, and then scalding. Let drain, 
and wipe very dry. Last of all wash the pans.” 

Then follow directions as to washing the dishpan, sink, 
and dish cloth. 

Little lessons on the care of the bedrooms, sweeping, dust- 
ing, etc., were given always with the “Twins” advising. 

Just the common things te do, the more elaborate things 
would be useless to the children of the little brown school- 
house near the apple orchard. Didn’t the boys have any 
lessons? Certainly, they too, had the lessons with an es- 
pecially large dose of cellar cleaning, and work thrown in. 

Then came the preparing of the Christmas feast. Not 
cooking, but little lessons about common things. We found 
so many books to help us here, that the work became very 
interesting. Lessons were given about salt, rice, coffee, spice, 
fruit, raisins, flour, etc. 

Why, copies of, our little spelling lessons, written on the 
inside of a flat, folded, cut and colored flour barrel, are still 
in existence. 

They make, these words in the list, quite a story if we fill 
in between the stepping-stone words from memory, our 
little talks. 

Here is a list of the words: 

“‘Country, spring, farmer, sowed, wheat, reaped, threshed, 
harvested, miller, ground, flour, sacks.” 

We had raisin boxes, fruit crates, and coffee sacks in the 
same way. 

By this time the guests were all at Primrose Cottage, and 
Christmas was drawing near. 

We took up in our morning talks the way in which Christ- 
mas is celebrated in different countries. 

The guests at Primrose Cottage told us all about it. 

Efifi told us about the wonderful music of the harps, 
violins, and guitars, played by the musicians in their fantas- 
tic dresses, of the queer little bells which the children ring 
about the streets, of the delicious little cakes frosted with 
figs and nuts, of the good old woman who rides a broomstick, 
and leaves gifts for the kind children, and last of all of the 
large urn into which the gifts are placed, and into which the 
children put their hands, and “grab.”’ 

Hilda described how she scoured her little wooden shoes, 
and put them beside the fireplace for St. Nicholas to fill. 
She told us, too, of how she put oats and hay in the shoes for 
the large white horse which St. Nicholas drives. 


* 

Gretchen told us of her country, and of its shops which 
looked like little forests, so many trees were there to see; 
of the dainty little cakes, and of the trimming of the tree with 
gilded nuts and apples. In Germany, Christmas is the 
merriest day of the year. 


Marie told us of Pere Noel and his gifts. Ivan told us of 
Russia, and of how the boys of his country, on Christmas 
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Eve, dress in the furs of animals and go from house to house 
knocking, of how the people pretend to be frightened at first, 
but finally welcome the boys, giving them cakes and silver. 
“ Baboushka,” Ivan’s Santa Claus is called. 

And so on and on. 


+ 


And to-day is the last day of the fall term, and the children 
have taken home their little Christmas gifts. 

Would you like to know what they are? Just candy 
boxes covered with buttercup wall paper, and tied with 
yellow ribbons, each box filled with popcorn; black felt 

cat penwipers, with green bead eyes, and pink silk thread 
noses and mouths, and gilded stars with a piece of sand 
paper fastened to each fora match scratcher. Very simple, 
are they not, but the children’s own work and as such they 
will be appreciated. 

I wonder if they are dreaming, these pupils of mine, for 
time is flying as I write, and it is late. 

But one thing I do not wonder about and that is this, that 
whether the children are dreaming that Santa Claus is an old 
woman on a broomstick, or a pretty lady in white with long, 
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golden hair, or Belfano of Italy, or good St. Nicholas, driv- 
ing his great white horse, that they know that the meaning 
of Christmas may be told in one’ universal word and that 
that word is Love, for in all of the planning and doing of the 
month’s work, unselfishness has-been held to the front. 





A Correction 
Lizzie E. Morse 


The author of the popular carol, “Why do Bells for Christ- 
mas Ring?” is Mrs. Ward, and not Eugene Field, as is gener- 


ally given. 
This is what_Mrs. Ward wrote in answer to inquiry: 


In reply to a letter from you asking about the authorship of “Why 
do, Bells for Christmas Ring?” I write now to say that the verses 
are mine. They were credited to my friend, Mr. Field, in the first 
edition of the “Posy Ring,” but - correction was made in the s-cond 
edition. They are in my “ Singi Verses for Children,’ published 
by the Macmillan Company. y do Bells for Christmas Ring?” 
is the proper form. 

Lypra Avery CoonLEY WarD 


A Song of Bethlehem 
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Attractive Gifts 


Marie S. STILLMAN, Rhode Island Normal School 


PEN-WIPER 


4 


HIS little pen-wiper is so simple that any first grade 

child can make it. The necessary materials are a 

24 inch square of linen, colored light weight lining 

canvas (at 20 cents a yard); two or three 2 inch 

squares of dark colored flannel or felt; and a brass fastener, 

for each child; also, red and green pencils and scissors to be 
used in decorating and making the pen-wiper. 

The making of this gift offers a good opportunity for corre- 
lating drawing and manual training, as the planning and 
executing of the decoration gives stimulus to the inventive 
faculties, while cutting, fringing, and fastening the pieces 
is excellent discipline for little hands. 

As a preparation for this work it may be well to have two 
or three lessons on borders, that the children may understand 
how to judge of distances, how to arrange dots and lines in 
interesting spots, and above all, how to make each little unit 
exactly the same as every other. For example, let the chil- 
dren arrange borders of beads and sticks around the outside 
of the desks, trying for evenness and regularity, by placing 
a bead in each corner, one half way between each two, and so 
on until there is just room enough tou lay an inch stick between 
to connect the beads. 
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- For the next lesson have paper for a border and try to make 
with colored pencils a row of dots of uniform size and even 
spacing, placing the end ones first, then the middle one, and 
the others at regular intervals. One of the most valuable 
lessons in this series is to make original units by combining 
three or four dots in as many different ways as possible, 
One successful arrangement may be selected and repeated 
to form a border. 

In making the pen-wiper, fringe about } inch on each side 
or count the number of threads and draw out from six to ten, 
In each corner just inside the fringe make the desired unit 
boldly with colored pencil, and repeat three times on each 
side. Connect with green lines. Lay flannel squares ex. 
actly in position, pass the scissors point through the center 
and insert brass fastener. 


























Book Mark 


Book MARK 


A little more difficult than the pen-wiper, but within the 
possibilities of the second grade child, is the book mark 
shown. Materials necessary are two 24 inch squares of white 
drawing paper, a strip of paper 1 inch by 6 inches, and colored 
crayons (wax crayons rather than colored pencils) and scix 
sors and paste. 
b,Ohe square is used for preliminary work. Place it on the 
desk with one corner directly in front, and fold on the diag 
onals, making a‘triangle one quarter the size of the square. 
Place the triangle so that point c which was the center of, the 
square will be at the bottom, and find two little pockets, 4 
and b. Cut freely a simple curve like the outside of a wil 
rose petal; or mark such a curve and cut on the line. Be 
sure to hold the triangle by point c and mark on the »pp™ 
site edge, or the petals when opened will fall apart. Ope? 
the design and lay it carefully on the other square, mark 
around it with colored crayon, and cut just outside the lines, 
so as to duplicate the pattern on clean paper without crease 
or thumb marks. 

To decorate, lay long, soft lines of color down from the 
divisions of the four petals toward the center, using the side 
of the crayon. Continue the coloring of each petal in 4 
similar manner, making a border of tone near the edge, and 
grading it to white in the center. At the exact center make 
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a ring of the same color, and fill with a contrasting tone; 
make eight little dots around the outside of the ring. 

old down about an inch of the strip and lay paste evenly 
over the surface d; place the decorated design upon it and 
hold in position until dry. 


DECORATED DOILy 

What is a doily? The dictionary says ‘‘a decorated 
napkin,” the use of the doily is more important than the 
decoration. So, first of all, it is a thing to put something on. 
Naturally, then, we want a plain space in the center and 
any decoration should be around the outside. Whatever 
is used for ornamentation should have the underlying princi- 
ples of good design, an orderly arrangement, and a relation 
of parts to each other and to the outside so that the whole 
may give a feeling of repose as one looks upon it. The ordi- 
nary store doily, with a spray of wild roses here, or maiden 
hair fern there, lacks this first principle of order which is the 
basis of design. It shows ‘‘absolute disorder, which is the 
negation of art.” 

For the doily shown, suitable for making in third grade, 
we need a 6 inch circle of lining canvas, scissors, pencils, 


water colors, and 24 inch circles. 





Dosly 


Fringe about } of an inch for the edge. This can be done 
with a little care, by drawing the threads as for ordinary 
fringe for about half the width; for the rest pick out toward 
the diagonal weave, and trim to the same width as the rest. 
Place the 2} inch circle, or the water color pan will do, in the 
center, judging the distance carefully, and mark around it 
This gives the circular outline for the decoration. 

Plan the form of decoration as a class exercise, working 
at the board from memory of leaf or flower. Study the space 
to be filled and think of background spaces as well as of de- 
sign. Remember the limitations of the materials and als 
of the children. ‘‘Simplicity is the supreme excellence.’ 
Simple flowing curves will give the best results, especially if 
they are to be repeated freehand by the children. After a sat- 
isfactory unit has been evolved, it may be repeated on the can- 
vas by drawing directly on the canvas, or a unit may be cut 
from paper, and marked around. When the design is painted 
with delicate tones of color, it makes an attractive little gift. 
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How Santa Comes 


MAuDE M. GRANT 


Do you think Santa Claus can come 
Down the chimney broad and black, 

All loaded down from head to toe, 
With a great big bursting pack ? 


I really don’t believe he can, 
He’d get burned up, you know, 
All sooty too, and black with smoke, 
Pray, how then does he go? 


Now this is how I think it is, 
On the roof so steep and high, 
An air-ship waits for Santa Claus, 
And in this he rushes by. 


It leaves him at the big front door, 
Then rises in the air, 

And waits for him on the high, high roof, 
Till he’s through filling stockings there. 


And then it sails so slowly down, 
With its huge wings all unfurled, 

And Santa Claus jumps in and flies 
A | over the big, round world. 


A Christmas Stocking 
A. M. C. 

Take any piece of stiff paper and fold it on its long axis. 
Trace a stocking pattern close to the folded part, so that 
when the pattern is cut, the two stockings will be joined to- 
gether. The edges can be sewed, as in illustration, or simply 
pasted. Red and green stripes, colored with crayons, can 
alternate on the stocking, if desired. These stockings may 
be made of muslin, and filled with candy to hang upon the 
Christmas tree. Sewed with bright colored worsteds, they 
are very attractive. 














Santa Claus 
ALICE PFLIEGER 


There is an old fellow, 
Quite old, I believe, 

Who visits the children 
On each Christmas Eve. 


He carries a bag full 
Of candy and toys, 

And leaves them, they say, 
For the good girls and boys. 


But if you are naughty, 
Now mind what I say, 
You'll find your sock empty 
When you wake Christmas Day. 
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printed on each, she shows a word, and gives 
it to the child who first calls it, and so on 
until al the words are given out. The one 
holding the most cards has won the game, 
and he, or perhaps three or four who hold 





















































A Rhyme of Christmas Stockings 


BerTHA E. Bus, Garner, lowa 


Stockings hanging by the fireplace, * 
Each one empty quite. 

Ruddy flames leap up below them 2 
With a dancing light. 

Swinging, swaying, idly dangling,3 
See the stockings go! 

Listen!4 Santa Claus is coming! 
Dancing flames droop low.s 

Santa tiptoes to each stocking;® 
Very fast works he; 7 

See! the stockings sway no longer! § 
Each is full as it can be. 


MotTIoNs 


Hands held in front, fingers hanging limply down for stockings. 
Fingers play back and forth to imitate flames. 

Fingers imitate stockings swaying limply. 

Hand to ear in listening attitude. 

Fingers play a moment as flames, then droop down. 

Tiptoe forward three steps. 

Make motions of filling stockings. 

Fingers hang down very stiff and straight for full stockings. 
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Some December Suggestions 
EsTELLA M. TARNEY 


OW that the beginning children have learned several 
words in their reading work, it is necessary for them 
to review these almost daily, in order to learn to call 
them quickly. Different ways of conducting this 

word drill are necessary, to keep it from becoming 
monotonous, and here are a few ways that help give variety 
to this kind of work. If the words are on the board let some 
children give them all, beginning at the first word; let others 
give all beginning at the last word; let one child give three 
or four, the next three or four, and so on; have them begin 
with a certain word; one may find the words the teacher 
or pupils ask him to find; two children may have pointers 
and see who can find a given word first; children may close 
their eyes, the teacher erases a word, then the children are to 
discover which word is gone; while their eyes are closed cr 
backs turned the teacher may write a word, and they tell 
what it is as soon as they turn; or she may write it while 
. they watch, then erase immediately, and have them tell. 
Sometimes she may let them ask to erase words on the board; 
these may be a regular list of words or they may be a reading 
lesson, and they may say, ‘‘Please may I erase flower?” 
This helps fix a good form for their use in asking other privi- 
leges. Or the teacher or pupils may ask a child to erase 
a certain word. 

Or the teacher may have a number of cards with a word 





the most cards, may stand aside and give the 
slower and more timid ones a chance. With 
older children phrases might be used instead 
of words, and a drill given in the same way. 
Sometimes it is helpful to have the child do 
the thing the card directs, as run, hop, sing, 
fall, read, fly, tap the bell, touch the east 
wall, raise the left hand, point to the clock, 
etc. The teacher may often anticipate words 
or phrases farther over in the book, and use 
them, and so the children have :earned them 
before the lesson itself is reached. 

It is easily seen that printed words on these 
cards are better than script. Of course few 
teachers have a printing press, but I know 
one teacher who wanted a list of all the dif- 
ferent words in the primer on separate cards; 
she told her grocer about it, and asked if 
she might borrow his printing-press, and he was very willing 
to loan it to her. She went to a printing office, and got 
some sheets of light weight tan colored cardboard, had it cut 
out into cards and printed them herself. They will last for 
several years. 

In the spelling work it is helpful to have on the boards 
lists of all the difficult words to be spelled the next week. 
At each spelling period take a little time to pronounce and 
spell these words while looking at them; by the time they 
appear in the regular lesson the next week they are no longer 
strange and difficult. If the children have spelling books it 
is still easier to spell ahead of the lesson, that is, devote a 
part of each spelling period to sight-spelling, pronounce the 
word, spell while looking at it, then pronounce again. 

Of course the Christmas spirit is predominant throughout 
this month, and much of the seat work may be determined 
by the stories and general lessons. For instance, they may 
draw four Christmas trees, three dolls, six sleds, seven balls, 
or they may lay them with pegs or cut with scissors, and in 
this way add a little interest to their number work. Stock- 
ings or Christmas trees, cut from manila paper and colored, 
if you choose, make a pretty border for one side of the room. 

The children are enthusiastic about Christmas, and welcome 
with delight the suggestion that they make something for 
some one. With all grades it is important that the thing 
attempted is not too difficult, and if it is an article that can 
actually be used, the children are prouder of it, and well 
they may be. I believe it is well for the teacher to really make 
several different articles that she has in mind, then select 
the one that seems best adapted to her pupils. Of the differ- 
ent things which my young children have made, a wall-pocket 
for letters has been most satisfactory. We use a light piece 
of light-weight cardboard 6 inches by 12 inches; I go across 
each one with a knife, six inches from the bottom, so it will 
bend easily at this place; holes are punched through the 
sides; and the shorter part is tied loosely to the longer with 
yarn, colored cord or ribbon; a piece of the same makes a 
hanger. This is sometimes decorated with a spray of holly, 
at the top part, and the word “ Letters”’ on the lower part. 

There is so much to be told in connection with the Christ- 
mas story, I have found it helpful to teach something con- 
cerning sheep, shepherds, and camels before beginning the 
Bible story. Last year I commenced this story by placing 
on the board the picture of a little town, and some hills ever 
so far away, and the line ‘‘Oh, little town of Bethlehem.” 
This was copied from the PrimARY EpucaTion. That morn- 
ing we talked of this town, and Joseph and Mary coming 
there to stay all night. That night I drew with a slate pen- 
cil (so I could trace quickly next morning before the chil- 
dren), a star above the city, and some shepherds with their 
sheep, looking at the star. That suggests the part of the 
story told the next morning. The next morning I told the 
story of the wise men, and traced with chalk over the pencil 
outlines of the three wise men on their camels, traveling 


toward the star. This picture of the wise men on one side, 
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and the shepherds on the other, looking and traveling toward 
the star was left on the board for several days, and the chil- 
dren thoroughly enjoyed it. The children brought pictures 
of these same things and of Madonnas; we pinned these 
against the wall, and they would gather around these at rest 
time, and re-tell to each other the wonderful story of the first 
Christmas. 

So much for the story, and its suggested stars, sheep, shep- 
herds, crooks, and camels for cutting, sewing, and stick-laying. 
They made some cards showing the blue sky, with a bright 
(gold) star, and the brown sand, then they cut and pasted 
the men on their camels on their cards. In the same way 
they made a card showing the shepherds. Of course Santa 
Claus and his reindeer, the stockings, and Christmas trees, 
suggest more busy work. 

We mentioned the way Christmas is celebrated in Norway, 
for their thoughtfulness of the birds seemed a pretty thing 
for our children to remember. With older pupils the ways 
of celebrating Christmas in several countries might be told, 
but should hardly be attempted here, for it seems to me we 
have done enough for our little first graders if we have helped 
make real to them the first Christmas, if we have talked with 
them of our ways of observing the day, and helped them to 
catch the true spirit of the season. This is not the only year 
they will be in school, and it must be a pleasure to higher 
grade teachers to find some subjects that belong to this season, 
that they can teach to the children for the very first time. 


Just for Fun IV 


A. M. 

A penwiper in the form of a little old woman will make a 
good Christmas present for papa. 

For her skirts, cut out three or four 34 inch circles, of woolen 
cloth of any color you like, and sew them together in the 
middle. For her head 
and body you will need 
two hickory nuts, or if 
you cannot get these, 
acorns will do. A piece 
of an old hemstitched 
handkerchief makes the 
nicest cap and kerchief, 
or you can fold a hem in 
any bit of white linen, and 
sew it or not as you please. 

Mark the eyes and 
mouth on one hickory 
aut, using the point of 
— the shell for the nose. 

—— Tie or sew the white 
lan cloth for her cap firmly 
under her chin, leaving the ends of the cloth long enough 
to cover and enclose the other nut for her body. ‘Tie the 
second nut in with the point up to take the place of a neck, 
and sew the little woman thus formed securely to the middle 
of the penwiper. Cut a 24 inch square of linen for her neck- 
erchief, fold on the diagonal and fasten around her in shaw] 
fashion. If you want Mrs. Penwiper to stand up a pin or 
two will hold her skirts in place so that she can do so, and 
how surprised your father will be to see her on his desk on 
Christmas morning! 
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Now think of all the helpers that have given something for 
this little penwiper. The sheep gave wool to be spun and 
woven into cloth for the skirt; the flax plant gave linen for 
the cap and kerchief; the cotton plant gave fibres to be twisted 
into thread, and the hickory tree gave the hard-shelled nuts. 
They are all Santa Claus’ helpers, are they not? And so are 
you! 








Scissors’ cutting 





Santa Claus’ Little Boy and His 
Dolls 


(Enter small boy wearing overcoat, toboggan, and mittens) 

I am Santa Claus’ little boy. When my father started out 
he forgot one load of dolls, so mother said I could take two 
of the young reindeer and follow him. I came along all 
right until the moon went under a cloud, then we were stuck 
in the snow. Those dolls are so cold, I’d like to bring them 
in and warm them. May I? 

Children O, yes, yes, bring them in quick! 

S. L. B. All right, and I’ll wind them up so you can see 
what smart dolls they are. (Goes out and returns with ten 
of the smallest children.) 

S. L. B. Now, just you wait a minute, and we’ll be ready. 
(Winds them up and dolls straighten out in one line across 
stage.) 

S. L. B. Now, dollikins, are you warm and ready to help 
these children have a merry Christmas? (Dolls nod. They 
obey all orders given.) 

1 You may stand like soldiers. 2 March front. 3 
March back. 4 Whirl. 5 Look pleasant. 6 Look 
cross. 7 Laugh. 8 Cry. 9 Face right. to March 
around once. 11 Dance. 12 Straighten your line and 
tell us some of the things you learned at school. Give me 
the cross kitty sound.. (Dolls sound }.) 13 The wind 
sound. (Dolls raise arms, sway from side to side, and sound 
w.) 14 Now be grandfather frogs. (Dolls sound g.) 15 
The old cow. (Dolls sound m.) 16 The tired dog sound. 
(Dolls sound h.) 17 The clock sound. (Dolls make 
movement of pendulum with right arm and sound t.) 18 
The cross dog sound. (Dolls sound r.) 19 ‘The fire bell 
sound. (Dolls raise clasped hands above heads, sway, and 
sound 1.) 20 You may sing the “Shoemaker Song.” 21 
Well done, dollikins. Tell the children Merry Christmas, 
then we must travel along or we'll never catch Santa. 

Dolls Merry Christmas, children. 

Children Merry Christmas, Dollies. 

S. L. B. Good-bye, children. 

Children Good-bye, little boy, come again next year, 

(S. L. B. and dolls march ou.) 
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Drawing for December 
C. Epwarp NEWELL, Director of Drawing, Springfield, Mass. 


ITH the first of December comes the thought, “ What 
are we to have our little people make to help the 
holiday season to be a joyous one?” We want 
something they can really do with their own hands 

and not something that is largely the work of some grown 
person. Then the question of expense enters in, so we must 
make something inexpensive as well as useful and beautiful. 

Suppose we start with a few decorations for the Christmas 
tree, and some boxes and cornucopias for holding popcorn 
or candy. 

Cut long strips of tissue or bright colored paper into strips 
two inches wide. Keep folding the two ends of these pieces 
together until the strip is only a few inches long. Now fold 
the piece lengthwise. Cut even slashes as shown in Fig. I. 
Carefully unfolding the strip of paper and stretching it a 
little will give a delicate chain as an ornament for the Christ- 
mas tree. 

Nine inch squares of white drawing paper may be prepared 
from a 9 x 12 sheet, by cutting a 3 inch strip from one end of 
each sheet. Give each pupil one square and have him fold 
the sheet on one diagonal of the square. Crease the paper 
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firmly and cut it into two triangles. We now have an excellent 
chance to teach the terms: square, side, corner, angle, triangle, 
and some of the older pupils may be able to learn the terms: 
right angle, right-angle triangle, acute angle and diagonal, 
Now fold the two acute angles of one of the triangles together 
and crease the fold, Fig. II. Open the paper and fold one 
short side of the triangle over as far as the centre fold, crease 
and fold the opposite side in the same way, Fig. II. C D, 
Let a and b slip past each other to form the back of the cornu- 
copia which will be double, Fig. II. E. Cut away Fig. II. a 
and b. If no decoration is to be added, the back of the 
cornucopia may now be pasted and the little triangles @ and } 
cut away giving F as the result. If the cornucopia is to be 
decorated it will be better to add the decoration before past- 
ing. 

From a 9 inch square two cornucopias may be made. 
may be used singly or back to back, as shown in G. Used 
in this way they make a very pretty little basket. The 
decoration should be of a simple nature and done with the 
red and green colored pencils. Several suggestions are given 
in Fig. IIT. 

A box for popcorn can be made froma g inch square and 
an 8? inch square of white drawing paper. Have twice as 
many 9g inch squares as there are boxes to be made. Give 
half of these to the older pupils and have them cut a } inch 
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it should be simple. Some 
illustrations are shown in 
Fig. V. 

If the snow is not too 
deep on the ground, the 
cat-tail flag stalks will 
probably still be standing 
in the swampy places 
where they grow. Have 
some of your older boys 
gather some of these 
stalks, and witha knife or 
pair of shears cut them 
into 4 inch lengths each 

of which may be easily 
B split with a knife to give 
two half round reeds. 

Furnish each pupil with 
a piece of paper 12 x § 
inches in size—heavy 
manila wrapping paper 
is good, but colored con- 
struction paper is perhaps 
better—a pair of scissors, 
a ruler, anda pencil. On 
the wrong side of the 
paper (the inside of the 
basket when finished) 
draw a light line one inch 
from each end. One inch 
from one edge draw an- 
other line and over the 
remainder of the paper 
draw lines 4 inch apart, 
Fig. VI. Fold the long 1 
inch margin in the centre 
the whole length of the 
paper. Fold the two short 
ends of the paper together 
so that the lines just drawn 
will be on the outside, Fig. 
VI. A. With the scissors 
cut slashes, beginning at 
the fold and just over 
each line. Unfold the 
paper, thrust one point 
of the scissors through 
one of the slashes and 
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strip, two adjacent sides of each square, leaving the 83 inch 

squares ready for our boxes. ‘ 
First, give out the 9 inch squares and have the children 

fold two edges together and crease the paper, giving one 

diameter of the sheet, Fig. IV. A. Now fold on the other ' 

diameter in the same way, Fig. IV. B. Fold one side in as d 

far as the diameter, Fig. IV. C. Now the other, Fig. IV. D. —— 

Unfold the paper and do the same thing with the other two 

sides, Fig. IV. E. This divides the large square into sixteen 

small ones. Cut on the full lines, shown in Fig. 1V. E. Fold 

the square flaps 1, 2, 3, 4 inside, and paste them if no decora- 

tion is to be added, but if the box is to be decorated it will 


be better not to do any pasting until the decoration has been 
finished. This first part forms the cover for our box. 

Now take the 83 inch square, and fold it exactly like the 
9 inch square, including the cutting and pasting. 
































While teaching the folding of the first square it is well to 
teach the terms diameter, half, and quarter, and have the 


children so carefully follow each step as to be able to fold the & 
second part of their box almost without assistance, first telling 
you what they are going to do. 

The 9 inch part of the box will easily slip over the smaller 


part, making a substantial box for either popcorn or candy. 
When these white boxes are tied with bright colored ribbon 


or yarn they look very attractive. If any decoration is added | | GC cm 
‘ ‘ 
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continue cutting to the end of the 
line, going first in one direction 
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and then in the other. The mats 
are now ready to have the splints 
woven into them. Begin at one 
end to weave in the splints as 
shown in Fig. VI. B, working 
from the inside of the mat (side 
on which the lines are drawn). 
When ,the mat is filled fold it 
together and paste the ends to 
form a ring, Fig. VI.C. When 








2 fold 





dry fold flap 1-2 down inside 
the basket to cover the upper 
ends of the reeds, but it is not 
necessary to paste this piece, 
Fig. VI. D. 

With a compass swing a circle 
the size of the bottom of the 
basket on a piece of stiff manila 
paper, add three or four tabs 
such as Fig. VI. E, about one 
inch square. Fold these tabs 


up at right angles to the 
circle, after cutting out the 
form, and press the whole 


thing into the basket, pasting 
the tabs inside to hold the 
bottom securely. 

Practice drawing the pine tree 
with the green colored pencil, 
using the right and, left stroke 
shown in Fig. VII. A. This 
practice will prepare us for the 
Christmas card, Fig. VII. B, the 
centre of which may bea picture 
or a greeting. A card of this 
shape may be made of proper 
size to cover a blotter. 

If you anticipate difficulty in 
getting pupils to place the print- 
ing well on the card, cut pieces 
of paper the size of the rectangle 
a, and have,the printing {done 
on these till a satisfactory one 
is obtained, then mount this on 
the card. 











Children’s Christmas Games 


Be Ree 
CU sic are always delighted to play games in 


which there are rhymes sung, familiar airs and grace- 
ful accompanying motion, and for this reason ‘‘ Mother 
Goose” furnishes an unlimited supply of verses that 
may be acted out as they are sung. To make a game of this 
amusement assign a verse to each child which they are to take 
turns in acting out. 
Little Nancy Netticoat 
In a white petticoat. 
With the second line should be a motion indicating spreading 
out the skirt. 


And a red nose (touch the nose); 
The longer she stands (rising on tiptoe) 
The shorter she grows (gradually crouch toward the floor). 


After the child to whom the verse is given recites it, all the chil- 
dren sing it in chorus imitating the leader in her or his motions. 

Other verses with good action are Little Tommy Tucker 
singing for his supper, the end of the verse suggesting a shrug 
of the shoulders. Then there’s a host of others equally 
diverting, a few of which I wil] mention. Little Miss Muffet, 


Old Mother Hubbard, Bean Porridge Hot, Little Jack 
Horner, Sing-a-Song of Sixpence, This Little Pig, Rock-a-by 
Baby, Little Polly Flinders, Cock-a~-Doodle-Doo, My Dame 
has Lost Her Shoe. 


BEAN PorRRIDGE Hot 
is a great favorite and is acted out by the children in two’s, 
each couple clapping their lifted palms together, then clap- 
ping their own hands and flinging them to their sides, then 
all over again in rhythm with the verse. 


SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE 

is great fun. The right side is slapped to indicate the place 
of a pocketful of rye, and a large circle described in the air 
to give some idea of the size of the blackbird pie. When the 
verse about the “‘maid in the garden” is reached, the children 
go through the motion of hanging up the clothes. After 
each child has picked off his nose he holds it — his thumb 
tucked between the first and second finger. 


- SANTA CLAUS’s REINDEER 
This is a merry, romping game that the children delight in 
after they have once played it. The leader is Santa Claus 
and allthe other players are his reindeer with appropriate 
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names. Those given in the celebrated ballad — Dasher, 
Dancer, Prancer, Vixen, Comet, Cupid, Donner and Blitzen 
— should be first appropriated, then such names as the fol- 
lowing be given, Jack Frost, Brownie, Snow. King, Starlight, 
Fleet Foot, and the like; enough names may easily be thought 
of to give each child a suitable one. 

Arrange the chairs back to back in the middle of the room 
having one less than the number of players. Santa Claus 
should have two ribbons each four yards in length, made of 
paper muslin, one green, the other red. The children seat 
themselves in the chairs, leaving Santa Claus standing at the 
head. He then proceeds along the row of chairs calling out 
a reindeer’s name, the owner of it must jump up and take hold 
of the ends of the ribbons, the space between being grasped 
by each reindeer as his name is called out. 

When all the deer have been yoked Santa suddenly begins 
to run, and round and round the chairs he goes, over foot- 
stools and other obstructions, the merry steeds prance. This 
is really an adaptation of ‘Follow your Leader” for a 
Christmas game, and is one that is sure to be appreciated by 
both boys and. girls. 

After a few moments of this merry racing, having approached 
the chairs Santa calls “Halt,” releases the ribbons and drops 
into a chair, the other players do the same, with the result 
that one boy is left standing minus a chair, which gives him 
the place as leader if a new game is to be played. 


SPIN THE PLATE 
lor this game the children sit in a circle on the floor. The 
leader starts the game by spinning a tin plate that is new 


and shining. As the tin pie plate is given a twirl, the spinner 


recites a single line from the Christmas poem, ‘“‘The Nigh 
Before Christmas.” Each succeeding player — passing the 
plate around the circle toward the left — recites the suc- 
cessive lines. 

The spinner each time steps from his or her place in the 
circle to the center to twirl the plate and soon as the twirl 
is given returns to his place. The next player that should 
twirl the plate forfeits his chance, if he does not catch the 
plate before it stops spinning. The last child to spin the 
plate becomes the leader for another game. 


THROWING SNOWBALLS AT A TARGET 
is an interesting game, especially if the target is a cluster of 
sleighbells. Hang up a holly wreath by ribbons from an 
open doorway and about a foot beyond it im line with the 
‘“*Bull’s eye” hang a cluster of small bells. The snowballs 
are of course artificial, being small rubber balls covered over 
with a layer of cotton batting that will adhere to the ball evenly 
if it is first coated with mucilage. 
Every player should have three throws in succession, the 
sleighbells — jingling, merrily — announcing the fact that 
the player has been successful in hitting the mark. 


What I’d Like 
MAuDE M. GRANT 
I'd like to visit Santa Claus, 
And stay with him and play, 
And when I left, I’d take a cart 
And bring sone toys away. 
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The Christmas Tree 


BerTHA E. Busu, Garner, Iowa 


A tiny little evergreen * 
No taller than my hand 
Sprang up one happy summer 
Out in the pasture land. 


And higher still and higher 2 
As the glad years went by 

It lifted its topmost branch, 
Up to the sunny sky. 


It spread its boughs around it,3 
And on each bough there clung 

What looked like straight, slim candles,4 
And pretty pine-cones hung.s 


The breezes swayed the branches; © 
The birds went flying through; 7 

And all the while ’twas growing,§ 
Growing for me and you. 


So good it was and happy; 
*T was practicing to be 

What it became one joyful day, 
A real Christmas tree.9 


MorIons 


1 Hold up one hand and measure its length with the other. 

2 Hands in front held upward with tips of fingers touching. 
Slowly raise until they are above head. 

3 Arms spread out as branches. 

4 Hands held out, palm upward with fingers very stiff and straight, 
and pointing upward for the candle-like new branches. 

5 Hands closed and hung downward for pine-cones. 

6 Extended arms sway as if in the wind. 

7 Hands imitate motion of birds flying. 

8 Reach up arms and slowly rise on tiptoe. 

9 Point to picture of decorated Christmas tree on blackboard, or 
to real tree if you have one. 





Several Kinds of Christmas 
Trees 


T. CELESTINE CummiINGs, New Auburn, Wis. 


HILDREN love little Christmas trees that are grcw- 

* ing, something that they can care for and treasure 

as a prized possession. At a children’s Christmas 

party, the hostess provided a little tree for each 

small guest. They were a foot and a half high. The trees 

were taken up carefully from the woodland and planted in 

plenty of their native soil in little earthenware pots, with a 

slip cover drawn over the pot made of raffia, woven in knotted 
mesh that is simply done and very appropriate. 

Tiny candles and miniature gifts were hung on each tree 
with a festooning made from gilt paper, cut in circles and the 
centers cut out. These were strung together on a dark green 
thread. These circles and round pieces should be very 
small, the size of a five cent piece, the cut-out center being 
the smaller piece. 

Arrange the trees one at each place, and a larger tree for the 
centerpiece, this tree was twice the size of the others and 
raised on its support half a foot from the table. The table 
was festooned with Christmas greens and tinsel, with a bow 
of holly red ribbon catching it together at each corner of the 
table. 

When the children were taking their departure from the 
party, each was handed their Christmas tree and told, that 
when the decorations were removed their little tree would 
grow, and when the weather became spring-like — after frost 
left the ground—it might be planted outdoors. They 
prized those miniature trees above all their other gifts. 

A snow-covered tree direct from the woodland, for a large 
Christmas tree, will be hailed with delight by grownups as 
well as children, for it cannot but remind one of the winter 
woods. Of course the real snow must be shaken from the 
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branches and simulated snow takes its place. Cotton batting 
makes a good substitute to spread out over the branches in 
a natural way; pick bits of the cotton fluffy, and with a slight 
pressure they will cling to the needle-like foliage, and drifts 
may be made with it beneath the tree. To the ends of the 
tree suspend icicles — long glass beads which may be pur- 
chased at any shop where German toys are sold. This 
sparkle of the snow commencing to thaw gives a very beau- 
tiful effect if the tree is placed under the chandelier of electric 
lights. Of course the “‘snow” must give a glistening effect 
and this may be obtained with packages of “silver shower” 
or pulverized ising glass scattered over the cotton liberally. 

Gifts may be cunningly concealed on this tree by wrapping 
each in white, tissue paper and tying the package with white 
ribbon, with the name card tied in. Fasten close to the 
branch underneath, the larger packages on the lower branches. 
None of these gifts will show if cleverly arranged, or if they 
do will seem a part of the tree’s mantle of snow. 

The little Frost King will know just where to find these 
gifts and how to give each to its rightful owner. It needs a 
bright, sprightly boy to personate him. He should be dressed 
in a jacket and knee breeches of white woolen material, like 
eiderdown. ‘The wrong side of canton flannel when new will do 
nicely, make his cap of the same material. White stockings 
and slippers complete the costume, and the frosty effect may 
be given with icicles depending from the edge of his cap and 
jacket, and forming a fringe down the length as his stockings. 
Drop over this costume a sifting of “sparkle” like that used 
for the tree. The little Frost King should dance gayly about 
jingling his icicles, expelling his breath, and rubbing his 
hands as if he would make the children shiver with the icy 
air he is supposed to bring in with him, and after a little 
while he will ask the children where their Christmas presents 
are. 

“We don’t know,” of course they will say, and think that 
Santa Claus has forgotten them. 

“No, he hasn’t,” and scrambling under the tree he will 
discover that the branches are full of packages that he will 
require help to unfasten and deliver. Another way to decorate 
a Christmas tree that is both novel and beautiful, is to hang 
it with garlands of silver tinsel, chains of silver paper, and 
festoons of popcorn. Depend white glass balls from tke 
branches, and illuminate the tree with white candles in 
holders covered with silver tinsel. 

In place of the silver chain you may have one of stars. 
Cut large, five-pointed stars, about an inch and a half across; 
they should be used double or else stiffened with gray paper 
—the silver gray —to keep their shape. Join with invisi- 
ble thread in a long length, and use for festooning, or a net- 
work of these stars will give a prettier effect still and not 
much other decoration be required. In making the network 
of stars do the work in sections and attach to the tree, then 
make the joinings to complete it. 

With the network decoration, garland with popcorn back 
of the stars, and have the tree alive with little birds and squir- 
rels which will please the little folk immensely. The founda- 
tion of these little creatures may be cooky dough cut the 
shape, and after baking, coat the cakes with white frosting 
in which grated cocoanut is mixed. 

Tinfoil is a beautiful glistening material, with which to 
cover stars and other shapes for the Christmas tree, and this 
foil may be had for the asking from cigar stores. 

The hostess who gave the children little growing trees has a 
small Christmas tree in the house for her children, and an- 
other one placed outdoors in front of the living room windows. 
This tree is only trimmed with penny sticks that burn a red 
light and after dark they enjoy this beautiful illumination of 
red lights which do not burn either the trees or the children, 
if they wish to go outdoors near the tree. 

For the delight this tree gives the surprising combination 
is exceedingly cheap, and the next use for the tree is to hang 
to its branches all sorts of delicacies that the birds will like. 





’Tis Christmas Night! the snow, 
A flock unnumbered lies; 

The old Judean stars aglow ' 
Keep watch across the skies.—father Tabo 
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A Yard of Christmas Trees 
A. M, C. 
Take a long strip of paper, a yard long, if possible, then 
fold it over and over, back and forth, leaving the space about 
three inches wide. Fold as if making paper dolls. On the 

















——s 


upper space draw in an evergreen tree, as in illustration, and 
draw grass, or a straight line to represent snow, from each 
side of the trunk to edge of space. Cut and unfold and a 
Jong vista of Christmas trees will stretch out before you. 








A Pencil Tree 


L. F. ARMITAGE 


A lead pencil of colored wood with an eraser in the end of 
it is highly prized by all children, and, realizing this fact, 
we had a “pencil tree” in our school-room one Christmas. 
We had a small pine tree which the children decorated with 
festoons of corn which they had popped and strung, and 
with tinsel trimmings which they lent for the occasion. They 
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took much pleasure in decorating the tree which we had in 
the room for several days. 

When they entered the room the last afternoon they saw 
colored pencils hanging from the branches, and the effect 
was very pleasing as they were of various colors — red, blue, 
green, violet, orange, and pink. 

Just before the close of school, after we had had our Christ- 
mas songs and recitations with a class in another room, 
the children came to the tree, a row at a time, and each 
selected the color he liked best. There was much consider- 
ing before the choice was made, but that was a part of the 
program. 

The pencils formed inexpensive gifts and the children en- 
joyed them for a long time, as many took pleasure in having 
their “very own’”’ pencil at school while others kept theirs 
carefully for home use. Even the children who could have 
all the pencils they wanted seemed to be greatly pleased with 
them. 


A Substitute for the Christmas 
Tree 


Lutu G. PARKER 


Our plans for the Christmas Exercises called for a Christ- 
mas tree, one large enough to hold the hosts of wonderful 
“presents” on which little fingers had been working for 
weeks. But our plans had not been considered when the 
schoolhouse was built, and so, plan as we might, there wasn’t 
a single corner in the two by four room, into which any self- 
respecting tree could decently go. 

So the little teacher sat down, and thought, and thought, 
until an inspiration came. 

There was plenty of evergreen in the neighborhood, as 
the patrons of the school had obligingly offered to trim their 
trees. This she tacked firmly around the frame of the front 
window, from which the shade had been removed. Wire 
strung across at the top, held the green, forming an arch- 
way. This was decorated with tinsel, pop-corn, and candles, 
exactly as the tree would have been, and upon this the gifts 
were hung. 

When the songs and recitations were sung and said, a jolly 
little Santa Claus came in the window, beneath the arch. 
Then the candles were lighted and the gifts distributed. 

A doorway may be decorated in the same way. The ever- 
green should not be laid on too flat, as in that case it is diffi- 
cult to fasten the candles safely. A piece of narrow poultry 
netting is the best thing to fasten about the window, as it holds 
the green securely, but it is not absolutely necessary. 

If anybody is moved to do likewise, one thing more, don’t 
send Santa Claus, decorated in cotton snow and whiskers, 
under the arch when it is lit because — well, just because. 
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The Traveling Christmas Tree 


ALIcE E. ALLEN 


Nore To TEACHERS With the introduction of a little suitable con- 
versation, which, after hearing the story the children will readily ar- 
range themselves, the Traveling Christmas Tree can be made into a 
Christmas Play. Give it in two parts. Part I shows the school-house 
with Miss King, Louise, Mabel, Susie, Bert, Joel, Bobby, etc., count- 
ing the pennies in the holly-box, and then trimming the Tree with 
candles and cones. They tell in their own way how Betty can’t come 
to school. Miss King thinks of the plan —all make arrangements, 
etc. Part II shows the little Tree all a-light waiting for its gifts to be 
distributed. Betty is in the wheel-chair and as many of the little 
folks of the Honeysuckle School may be shown as desired. Let the 
Play close with the distribution of simple gifts, if desired, and in any 
instance, some well-known Christmas hymn sung by children all gathered 
about the Tree. 


A. E. A. 


On the Friday before Christmas, it was Mabel’s turn to 
count the money in the Christmas box. All the other little 
folks of the Honeysuckle School stood in an eager half-circle 
about her. As the last penny chased the last nickel into the 
box, there was a big breath of delight and a half smothered, 
“Oh!” “Ten dollars and sixty-seven cents,” said Mabel. 

Since the first week in October, the little folks of the Honey- 
suckle School had been saving money for a Christmas Tree 
all their very own. Of course, Miss King had thought of the 
plan. Each week, the fifteen little folks saved their pennies 
or nickles, if they had the good luck to get hold of any, and 
dropped them, as secretly as possible, into the pretty hclly 
box which stood on Miss King’s desk. Miss King dropped 
in her offerings, too. And some of the fathers and mothers 
and older brothers and sisters, when they heard what was 
going on, sent little gifts. So the Christmas fund grew sur- 
prisingly fast. 

“Ten dollars and sixty-seven cents,” said Mabel again. 
The next morning, Miss King and Norah were going to the 
city to buy gifts enough to go around. Louise and Susie 
and Mabel were to finish stringing the popcorn. Joel and 
Bert Norton and Bobby Stone were going to the woods to 
get the Christmas Tree. Oh, from now on, every single day 
would be full to the brim of lovely Christmasy things. 

But when Mabel came to school on the next Monday 
morning, she was so sober you would scarcely have believed 
that Christmas was only two days off. 

“Oh dear,” she cried, as she dropped her books on her 
desk. “Betty can’t come. She’s gone and sprained her 
ankle — her good one, so she’s lamer than she ever was. 
And the doctor says she mustn’t step on it for a whole week. 
And she’s never seen a really truly Christmas Tree in all 
her life. Isn’t it a shame?” 

Indeed it was a shame. One reason everyone had worked 
so hard for the tree was because, as a great treat, little lame 
Betty Gray was to enjoy it with them. 

‘“‘And she sent every single penny out of her bank,” said 





Susie. ‘‘She shook it and shook it and there wasn’t one 
left.”’ 


Tuesday morning, the littke Tree was brought in from 
the woodhouse and set up securely in a square block of wood. 


“Betty’s strung yards of popcorn, Miss King,” said Mabel 
soberly. ‘She called me to get it this morning when I came 
by, and she cried — almost.” 

“See, Miss King,” cried Joel at the same moment. “I 
can set the Tree anywhere you want it — it isn’t heavy at 
all.” 

Miss King sprang up so quickly that she upset a pile of 
cones. They scampered gaily away into all the corners of 
the room, while three little folks gave chase. “Children,” 
cried Miss King, “listen and help me think — quick. I 
have just a hint of the loveliest plan. We must make it work, 
somehow. If Betty can’t come to the Christmas Tree, why 
can’t the Christmas Tree go to Betty?” 

Miss King didn’t get one word further. The indoor air 
was as full of suggestions as the outdoor air was of snow- 
flakes. “‘Why can’t’””—‘‘Do you _ s’pose’” — ‘Won't it 
be’? — and ever so many others ran and met each other, 
and were lost altogether in gay little handclaps and giggles. 

The result of it all was that just about dark on Tuesday 
afternoon, Mr. Norton’s biggest bob-sleigh, piled high with 
warm, fragrant straw, drew up in front of the Honeysuckle 
Schoolhouse. Joel held the horses while his father and Bert 
carried the little Christmas Tree out and set it down firmly 
in the front of the sleigh. The Tree was all trimmed with 
woodsy cones. The candles were on all ready to be lighted. 

Miss King brought out a big box of gifts and some queer 
looking bundles, and stowed them and herself in the straw. 
All the other little folks piled in — not forgetting Tommy 
Stone, who was too little for school, but not for Christmas, 
and Norah, who was too big for school, but not for Christmas. 
Then away they went up hill and down hill toward the Grays’ 
farm. 

The sleigh-bells jingled joyously. The little folks laughed 
and sang every song they knew. The little Tree held out 
its boughs and laughed and sang, too. It was quite at home 
out-of-doors, you see. And before he set, the sun looked 
down to see what on earth the funny little folks of Honey- 
suckle School were up to this time. And when he saw, 
he laughed till his face was red. 

But he had to go away, and so up came the big, beautiful 
Christmas Eve Moon. He sent his little rays down at once 
to look at the traveling Christmas Tree. And before the 
jolly crowd reached the Grays’ farm, some Christmas snow 
began to fall in big, white, soft flakes and trimmed the little 
Tree with delicate stars and wheels and flowers. 

Just as quietly as so noisy a sleigh-full could, the load 
drew up to the Grays’ side door. Very carefully, the Tree 
was set on the porch. Susy rang the bell, and everybedy 
scampered and hid around the side of the house. 

Betty, herself, pushed the wheel-chair to the door and 
opened it. When she saw the little Tree standing out there 
in the frosty moonlight, its branches loaded with pine cones 
and pretty tapers, and powdered all over with real snow- 
flakes, she thought for a moment that she was a little girl in 
a fairy tale. But when the little folks of the Honeysuckle 
School swept arqund the corner of the house and caught up 
the Tree and herself too, and set them both back in the parlor 
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in the firelight, she decided that she was a real little girl — and 
that she was very glad of it. 

And all in a twinkling, it seemed, the boughs were hung 
with popcorn festoons, the candles were lighted,‘ and the 
parlor was full of the sweet spiciness of the pine woods. And 
there were some Christmas songs, and then came the gifts. 
And Betty was so happy, she almost cried again. 

Right in the midst of the good times, open flew the dining- 
room door, and there, spread out on the table, was such a 
Christmas supper. When Betty saw the gocd things and 
remembered how all day Mother had kept the kitchen door 
closed and how she had sniffed such delicious cdors, she 
cried, ‘‘Why, Mother, you knew it all the time — I’m just 
sure you did!” 

While the little folks were busy out in the lighted dining 
room, the little Tree sparkled by itself in the parlor. “‘I 
always knew,”’ it said softly to the fire, ‘‘that it was the nicest 
thing in the world to be a Christmas Tree. But until to-night 
I didn’t know how altogether lovely it is to be a traveling 
Christmas Tree!” 





The Fairies’ Christmas 


ANNIE L. LANEY 


NCE upon a time a very little girl and a very little 
() boy wanted very much to know how the fairies kept 
Christmas. So they found out, and they told me 

all about it. 

It was the night before Christmas, and the moon was all 
brighty-bright so that it made a path right from their door 
down to the woods where the fairies live. So when all the 
grownups were fast asleep, Peter and Patty jumped up and 
put on their little fur coats, and their little fur caps, and their 
little fur booties, and their little fur mittens and went tippy- 
toe, tippy-toe, down the stairs and out the door, and straight 
along the white moon-path down to the woods. ‘“ Now,” 
they said, “‘we’re going to see things,” and they did. Oh, 
they stole along so very quietly, because fairies don’t like 
people to see them, you know, and every few minutes they hid 
behind a tree and held their breath. Pretty soon they heard 
something — just like wind rushing by — and they peeked 
out from behind their tree, and what do you suppose they 
saw? Why, every bit of that moon-beam path was filled 
with fairies and every single lady-fairy had on such a twirly- 
twirly, dancey-dancey dress as never was and their little 
twinkledy-twinkley slippers just wouldn’t’ let their little 
feet stay on the ground — so they didn’t — they just danced 
along on the air like — like — like anything. And the little 
men-fairies — you just ought to see them. Every single last 
one had on a green velvet jacket, and a red velvet cap, with 
a long, white feather trailing down behind and bouncing up 
and down when they bowed to the ladies — oh, so grandly 
their noses most touched the ground every time. 

Now what do you suppose that Peter and Patty did when 
they saw that grand procession? They just skipped out fre m 
behind their tree and got right into it at the very end. They 
just took hold of hands and danced right down the mocn- 
path after them and the fairies didn’t know it, at all. By and 
by they came to a great big tree the biggest tree that ever 
was, I guess, and what do you suppose? Yes, it did, it had 
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a cunning little door right in the side of it and the little doo 
was wide open, so they all went in and that naughty Patty 
and Peter squeezed in too, and there in the middle of the room 
they saw something. 

They just couldn’t help clapping their hands for it was a 
real Fairy Christmas Tree with something on it for every 
fairy, and it was al] covered over besides with little fairy- 
lights, that went out here and came up there, all twinkley- 
red and twinkley-blue, and twinkley-every-color, all at once 
just like a little fairy-rainbow. Then it was all covered in 
between with fairy-bells, and every fairy-bell had a string 
of gold hanging from it way out on the floor, and before you 
could say Jack-Robinson, every fairy lady and every fairy 
man picked up a little string and began to dance around the 
tree. Oh, the tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, of the bells, bells, bells, 
and oh, the twinkle, twinkle, twinkle of the little starry lights 
and, oh, the pitter, pitter, patter of the little dancey feet. It 
was all so ‘‘’scruciating” lovely, that Peter and Patty just 
hugged one another for very joy. 

And then, what do you suppose? The Fairy Queen 
stepped out—she was the one with the twirliest-twirliest 
dress of all and such a crown*— you know —a real fairy 
crown — and she was just going to give out the presents 
when she saw Peter and Patty. ‘‘Somebody’s here, we 
didn’t ask; out with the lights; everyone mask,” she said, 
and it all grew dark and there wasn’t any tree, and there 
wasn’t any Fairy Queen, and Peter and Patty were both in 
bed with the moon shining in their eyes so hard it woke 
them both up. 

‘“‘Where’s the fairies?” said Patty. ‘‘Gone, I guess,” 
said Peter. ‘‘But, never mind; we saw them, Patty, didn’t 
we? We just weren’t dreaming; were we?” and Patty 
rubbed her eyes hard and said, ‘‘ No.” 





Stories for Re-telling 


Epira M. PHeassy 
Little Tom’s Visit 
Part I. 


Tom sat looking into the fire. He had been playing all 
the afternoon and was feeling very tired and sleepy. Soon 
he was very much startled to see a little man standing on the 
arm of his chair. 

“Don’t be afraid, Tom,” said the little fellow. “I came 
from Santa Claus Land to see you. Would you like to 
go there on a visit?” 

Of course Tom said “yes” and soon both the little man 
and Tom were flying up the chimney. Them they flew 
over house-tops and fields and meadows. After a while 
they stopped in a land of ice and snow. 


Parr Il. 


The little man knocked on the door of a large snow-house. 
An old man with long, white whiskers opened the door. 
Tom knew it was Santa Claus himself. They shook hands 
and soom Tom was feeling very much at home. 

Santa took the little boy’s hand and! together they started 
on a tour through the house. Soon Tom found himself in 
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the work-shop. There he saw where the sleds and tops and 
wagons were made. In another room he saw hundreds of 
toys all finished and packed. They were to go to the good 
little girls and boys at Christmas time. In the parlor he met 
Mrs. Santa. She was very busy making doll-clothes for dolls 
of every kind and size. After a while Tom became tired 
and wanted to go home. He did not know the way and the 
little man had disappeared. Then poor Tom began to cry. 
In a minute or two he heard mother’s voice saying, ‘‘What’s 
the matter, Tommy dear? Did you fall out of the chair 
while you were sleeping ?”’ 

Tom had been asleep and did not know it. He told mother 
Santa Claus Land was very nice, but after all he was glad 
to find himself at home again. 


Billy’s Christmas Stockings 

It was a dark, rainy afternoon on the day before Christmas. 
Bessy was sitting all alone in her little room with pussy on 
her lap. 

“What shall I do, Billy?”’ she said to the cat. Then she 
started to laugh. ‘“‘Why, L know! I'll make Billy some 
stockings. I’m sure he would like to hang one up so Santa 
could fill it.’ 

Little Bessy was soon very busy indeed. 
made four stockings for Billy. 
looked ! 

That night after Bessy had gone to bed mother happened 
to walk into the dining room. There hung five stockings 
inarow. A large note was pinned on one of them. It said: 

Dear Santa: Here are four stockings belonging to Billy, 


At last she had 
How small and funny they 
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and one stocking of mine. Please fill them all because Billy 
is a good cat and I am a good girl. 
Your little friend, 
BEssy 

How mother laughed when she read the note. 

The next day, however, Billy as well as Bessy found his 
stockings full to the top. In one stocking was a beautiful 
collar. Billy felt very proud when Bessy fastened it round 
his neck. Now he wears it all the time. 


How Christmas Came to Jack and Mary 


Jack and Mary were sitting on the doorstep of a large, 
beautiful house. They were feeling very sad because Santa 
Claus had forgotten to visit them. They were amusing 
themselves by looking through the window at a Christmas 
tree. How brightly the candles shone! 

As they were looking, out came a little girl. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
you like to come in and see my Christmas tree?” she said. 

You may be sure the little ones were very much delighted. 
They quickly ran into the room. The tree seemed even 
more beautiful than before. It was simply loaded down with 
presents and good things. 

After a while the children were given a fine supper. Then 
the little girl gave presents to each of them. To Jack she 
gave a fine baseball and a sled, while Mary received a new 
dolly that could open and shut its eyes. Each child also re- 
ceived a box of candy. 

It was two very happy little children who started for home 
that afternoon. Jack thinks Santa Claus asked the little 
girl to give them the pretty presents. 





Blackboard Drawing 
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Christmas Paper Cutting 


The Christmas story furnishes 
excellent material for paper cut- 
ting. A series of lessons may 
be given beginning with the 
town of Bethlehem. 

The first lesson may be the 
cutting of the houses. 

These the children will cut 
without any difficulty. 

The second lesson on the 
cutting of the star is not so 
simple and may need to be re- 
peated. 

The children may then ar- 
range the houses and place the 
star above with rays 
made of tiny strips of 
paper coming from it. 
The town of Bethlehem 
is then complete. 

Another lesson may 
be given in which the 
children cut Mary cn 
the donkey; another 
in making a cutting 
of Joseph, another in 
making a cutting of a 
shepherd; another in 
cutting the sheep. 

The last lesson may 
be the wise men on the 
camels. This will ke 
difficult and the lesson 
will need to be re- 
peated several times 
at least. When suffi- 
ciently good cuttings 
have been obtained, 


they may be mounted on a long black card, and the The children will never tire of lookingfat it, and the story 
Christmas story is complete, having been told with scis- has been fixed in their minds. - + BY 
sors. ' Goshen, Indiana. GRACE M. PooRBAUGH 


A Manger Song 
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How to’ Make 


I. A Hotty WREATH, HAVING,GIVEN 


forty boys and_ girls — scissors — pencils —dark green 
paper — red paper—a jar of paste—and a large ring 
(two inches wide) cut from stiff paper or cardboard (and 
covered with green paper) and patterns of a gocd-sized holly 
leaf. 

Pass the green paper and the holly leaf patterns. (If you 
have not green paper, use white, and color on both sides of 
the leaf with green crayon or paint.) 

Draw around the pattern and cut out. With a dab of paste, 
stick each separate leaf on the green pasteboard ring and cut 
out small circles from the red paper for berries. Stick these 
among the green leaves, and the result will be a handsome 
holly wreath. 


II. FEstoons FOR CHRISTMAS DECORATION, HAVING 
GIVEN 


forty boys ‘and girls — scissors — needles — thread — and 
tissue paper of all colors— also circular cardboard pat- 
terns about an inch and a half.or two inches in diameter. 

Fold the tissue paper, and by the help of the pattern, cut 
many colored circles. 

With needles and a long thread, gather a circle (for ex- 
ample, a green one), across its diameter (like a shirr string. ) 

Then pick up a pink circle — gather it likewise, and so 
on until you have a long festoon of bright colored paper. 


Monroe, Mich. M. M. GRANT 





Some Suggestions 
MatcH SCRATCHER 


A match scratcher made from a ribbon-block will make a 
a useful gift. 

Cover the circular faces with sand paper. Put a ribbon 
round the curved face and tie in a bow at the top. Attach 
a loop to hang it by. 





SOUVENIR CARDS 


Cut a card the size of a post card, and paint on it some 
little picture or paste a cut from an illustrated railroad guide. 
The back of the card may ke addressed and a cancelled 
stamp put on it. 
































GLOVE CASE 
Cut two pieces of cardboard 44 inches by g inches, and 


punch holes for the ribbons. 


Trace round the model and cut a pair of gloves from 


colored paper. 


Pictures of gloves in newspaper advertisements will an- 


swer the purpose as well. 
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Cambrilge, Mass. 
















MARGARET KipD 





Christmas Booklets Made by Wee Fingers | 


Last year the superintendent told the teachers that he 
wanted some Christmas message or greeting, to be mounted 
on a piece of work made by the child, to go from the schools 
into every home represented there. He distributed artistic 
copies of Van Dyke’s “Spirit of Christmas,” printed on 
splendid paper in old English type. With a few suggestions 
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from the supervisor of drawing, the teachers were left to use Weaving Stockings and Mittens 
their own individual taste in planning and arranging the ; 
work. Cut these looms of rather thin cardboard. Make the 
One of the primary teachers declared that some of her notches small. Wind around, so that the yarn follows the 
pupils would never be able to make anything that could be _ lines and passes through the notches. bi ieee el 
used as a mount for the bit of pretty paper. She put on her Weave over, under, over, under. For the = ing, a 
thinking cap, however, determined to find some way out of at the top and weave down to the bottom of ee ee 
the dilemma. ‘There were stacks and stacks of landscapes the other side.. Then turn around and weave back again 
stowed away in the cabinet, which the children had painted until you come to the toe. Weave it around and around, 
during the autumn months. Happy thought! She would taking a few extra stitches in the toe and heel to stay 
let her little ones make booklets. She proceeded at once them. ard in tt ‘ddl 
to select four of the best landscapes from the work of each To take off the loom: bend the cardboard in the middle 
child, and put them away for future use. and slip the stocking off the loom. 
A pretty red and green pliable cardboard, g inches by 12 
inches, was used for the covers. The children simply folded catalan 
the sheets through the middle, making the booklets 6 inches io Be) 
by g inches. The little landscapes, which had been cut down 
the right size by the teacher, were then mounted on the covers. 
A piece of cardboard with an oblong opening — about half 
an inch larger than the landscapes — was given to each child, 
and this was carefully placed over the pictures as a guide 
for ruling heavy lines, making little frames for the pictures, 
as the children expressed it. 
Several days before the lettering was attempted on the 
covers, the children practiced printing the inscriptions in a 
their tablets, just as they were to be used later. The chil- Pe ome 
dren could not have a copy of “The Spirit of Christmas” {— } 
to paste in each booklet, so appropriate bits of sentiment ———e— 
and verses, cut from old journals and magazines, were used 
to supply the deficiency. Envelopes in which to send the ; 
booklets were ‘made from heavy white paper, using a pattern To make the mittens, wind the loom the same as for stock- 
made from an old envelope, around which the children ing, only the thumb has to be wound separate. 
traced, then cut out and pasted together. Begin at the bottom and weave to the top and down the 
When the little landscapes were cut down and mounted other side. On the slanting places it is better to weave one 
they were surprisingly full of breeze and atmosphere; some side full and not go over the loom. Then fill in the other 
of them were in tones of gray and others in color. The book- _ side. 
lets were really quite artistic, making dainty gifts that were Remove from the loom by bending the cardboard and 
prized by every one fortunate enough to receive them. carefully pulling it out. 
; ALIcE P. RoBINSON J. M. ALEXANDER 
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The Polka Dots at Christmas 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


Choose six children for the Polka Dots — three boys and three girls. 
Costume some in red with big green polka-dots; others in green with 
red polka-dots. Let each carry a Christmas stocking of red or green. 
For the Moon Man, choose a round-faced boy. Choose another boy 
for Santa Claus. He carries pack_of toys, as suggested by words, also 
a string of sleigh-bells. 

The best effect may be obtained by having the verses recited very 
slowly and clearly by some unseen pupil, while the Polka Dots make 
the gestures, as suggested below, pantomimically. 

t On the night before Christmas, the Moon Man —’tis said — 

So round he was looking, so jolly and red, 

The Polka Dots watching, cried ‘‘ Likely as not 

He’s nothing at all but a big polka-dot!” 


2 Then the Man from the Moon as he peered down, down, 
down, 
Saw the queer little people of Polka Dot Town, 
A round little smile on each round little face, 
Each hanging his sock in its own little place. 


3 A-wrapping the earth in their silvery spells, 
He heard the tinkle-tinkle of Santa Claus’ bells, 
Though the Polka Dots vowed wide awake they would keep, 
One after another, they all fell asleep. 


4The Moon Man watched Santa Claus filling each sock — 
Six minutes it took by the big, round-faced clock — 
There were polka-dot dominoes, polka-dot frogs, 
There were polka-dot dollies and polka-dot dogs. 


5 There were three little watches and three little rings, 
There were balls that would bounce, there were other nice 
things, 
But Santa soon found all these polka-dot toys 
Didn’t quite fill the socks of the girls and the boys. 


6“T have it,” he cried, and he took from his pack 
And quickly unfastened, a big paper sack; 
Then all of those stockings quite up to the tops 
He filled with big pink and white pepermints drop! 
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For THE PANTOMIME 


t Polka Dots stand in row, peer up at moon. On third line, com- 
pare dots on their clothes with him and nod heads emphatically. 

2 Moon Man looks down through hands curved to form glass. 
Polka Dots with motions of secrecy and silence hang their stockings in 
row. 

3 Moon Man listens, bells jingle in distance. Polka Dots seat 
themselves on floor, each below his stocking, try to keep awake, but 
at end of verse are all sound asleep. 

4 Santa Claus enters stealthily, fills socks with toys, etc. 
Man watches. 

5 Santa Claus finds socks are not yet full, pauses, ponders, etc. 

6 Santa Claus slaps his sides and shakes with laughter. Moon Man 
watches closely. Santa Claus takes sack from his pack and fills up 
sock with peppermint drops. 

Stockings should be real, toys and candies may be, if desired. 





Moon 





Signs of Christmas 
M. M. GRANT 


(A little girl sits holding a news pa per, looks up over it, and 
Ss peaks ) 
Christmas will soon be here I know, 
For this paper tells me so; 
The Christmas goods, they must be grand, 
They’re everywhere on every hand. 
I wish I could read these little black lines 
And then I would know some Christmas signs. 


(A knock is heard) 
Come in, come in, and tell me pray 
Who may you be here to-day? 


(A little boy enters carrying a branch of evergreen or a small 
Christmas tree) 
I am a Christmas sign you see, 
A healthy hearty Christmas tree. 


(Enter a boy carrying a large yellow star) 
Another sign is the Christmas star 
That guided the Wise Men from afar. 
(Continued on page 504) 
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LIBRARIES 
30 Volumes —$10.00 
CERTIFICATE PLAN 
Secure It Without Cost to Teacher 


Particulars Free 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
BOSTON 











WORK THAT IS PLAY 

For Advanced First and Second Grades. 
ner, Duluth (Minn.) Public Schools. 

A dramati¢ reader based on sop’s Fables. 
sponse to the child’s expressive demand: “ Let’s play! 
“*Let’s make believe!” “ Let’s pretend!” 

Each simply told story is followed by a dramatizatic 


in return for that of which we deprive him in school hours. 
own pupils. 
really belongs. Cloth, 160 pp. Price, 30 cents. 
OTHER NEW WORKS AND MATERIAL 
CHILD LIFE SEWING CARDS 


ing of his cousins the world over. 


Japan, Italy, the Eskimo, American Indian, etc. 
cards. Size, 5x6}inches. Price, per set, 12 cents. 


Set. Each 12 cents per set. 


colors with crayola. 
Both, 25 cents. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Very popular. 


tures, etc. 
Teachers’ Catalogue. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
CHICAGO 





By Mary Gard- 


It is in re- 


equally simple, and yet it offers the little reader something 


Each story given has been tested by the author with her 
The many illustrations are simple in style and 
such as appeal to little boys and girls to whom the book 


In the sewing and coloring of these cards the little Ameri- 
can child will learn much of the costumes and manner of liv- 
The subjects are: Little 
Folk of Holland, France, Germany, Spain, Mexico, China, 
Twelve 


Other sewing cards are: Mother Goose Set, Bunny and Bear 


LIGHT AND SHADE DRAWING STUDIES 


Sets 1 and 2, each 20 cards of outlines to be reproduced in 
Price, each, 15 cents. 


All kinds of Entertainment, Books, Plays, Calendars, Art 
Designs for Illumination, Christmas Cards, Post Cards, Pic- 
Send for our Manual Training Catalogue, also 


” 
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NEW MATERIAL 


Bradley’s Graded Color Portfolios 
By KatHRyYN GRACE DAWSON 


Bradley’s Graded Color Portfolios.are the result of several 
years’ careful observation and study of children’s efforts in the 
use of colored crayons and water’colors in the school room under 
ordinary conditions. 

PorTFOLIO No. 1 covers the first and second grades — fnédium 
used, colored crayons. Per set, $0.35 

PoRTFOLIO No. 2 covers the third, fourth and fifth grades — 
medium used, Bradley’s Standard Water Colors— B-1 box. 

Per set, $0.35 

PORTFOLIO No. 3 covers the sixth, seventh and eighth grades — 

medium used, Bradley’s Standard Water Colors— B-1 box. 


Per set, $0.35 


Studies in Landscape Design 
By E. B. Jenkins, Supervisor of Drawing, Wheeling, W. Va. 


A series of simple and artistic designs which may be used 
equally well as suggestive outline for pen drawing or as patterns 
for landscape pictures in water color work. These Studies may 
be used by the teacher during the absence of the ‘art director, or 
may -be given under the supervisor’s direction, with great variety 
of study. Ten designs, with booklet containing numerous sug- 

estions and instructions for use, in envelope. Price, per set, 
0.25; postage, 5 cents. 


Bradley’s Water Colors 
The original standards of color—the acknowledged standard 


of quality. The most used and best made for school use. In 
cakes, pans, and tubes. 


FOR ART WORK 


Marshall’s Color Studies 
By LaurA E. MARSHALL 


These artistic reproductions of Studies from Nature, done with 
the Bradley “ Standard’”’ Water Colors, are excellent types for 
students to have before them. They are correct in drawing and 
true to nature in coloring. 

Set No. 1, 12 STupIEs — Flowers, 
Fruits, and Vegetables. Size 6x9. 

‘ Per set, $0.75 

Set No. 2, 6 StuprEs—Flowers. Size 


Q X12. Per set, $0.75 
Pose Drawings of Children 


By Bess B. CLEAVELAND 


A set of brush and ink drawings, con- 
sisting of ten sketches of boys and girls, 
suggesting things in which they are inter- 
ested and giving ideas for simple, natural 
poses. They have been prepared with 
especial reference to school conditions 
and school work, and as a-help to a 
better conception of pose drawing on the 
part of both ‘teachers and pupils, this 
set of sketches will be found invaluable. 
The drawings are simple and forceful in treatment with little 
detail, and large enough to be readily seen from all parts of the 
room. Ten plates, in folder, per set, $0.50; postage, 14 cents. 





Bradley’s Construction Papers 


A new line of beautiful tinted papers for drawing, construction 
and mounting. Made in fifteen colors. Send for unique sample 
book and prices. 


Every teacher should have a copy of the Bradley Catalogue of Primary and 
Kindergarten Supplies, Drawing Materials, Water Colors, etc. Write for one. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield. Mass. 


New York Boston 


Philadelphia 


Atlanta San r:2ucisco 
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(Continued from page 502) 
(Enter a girl with a holly wreath) 
The holly wreath we wind and twine, 
For holly is a Christmas sign. 


(Enter a boy with a well filled stocking) 
Here is the stocking of one little lad; 
This is a sign that will make him glad. 


(Enter a girl carrying a Red Christmas bell) 
This sign is the Christmas bell, 
Its gladsome tale we know full well. 


(Enter a girl with red Christmas candle) 
This candle is a pretty sign, 
It makes the Christmas tree look fine. 


(Enter a boy dressed as Santa Claus, driving five small 
boys for reindeer. They have a string of sleigh bells) 
This is old Santa Claus and his reindeer, 
He will not forget you, so never you.fear, 
He carries fine presents to good girls and boys, 
Red wagons, fine dollies, and lots of nice toys. 


(The little girl rises and bows to them all with a fine“ curtsy’’) 
Oh thank you, thank you, Christmas signs, 
What joys you now recall, 
If you’ll permit, I’ll wish you now 
A merry Christmas all. 
(They all march off, the little girl with the paper last) 





Santa’s Errand Boys 


ALIceE E. ALLEN 


For five boys, or five groups of boys, three or more in each group. 
It is intended that the first and last stanzas with chorus be sung while 
the other verses arranged for each group are to be recited in chorus, 
or by one selected boy. One boy of each group carries small whistle. 
First group carries each a small bell; second, evergreen boughs; 
third, colored candles; fourth, silver stars or ornaments; fifth, toys; 
and sixth, one banner with motto in red and green letters: 


A Merry CHRISTMAS 


If convenient, boys may be costumed to represent district messenger 
boys — at any rate, let each wear a red or green messenger boy’s cap.) 


Cuas. E. Boyb 
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Selected boy (sings) 


I am dear old Santa’s 
Little errand boy, 
All There are many others 
In his glad employ. 


Chorus 
(Sing chorus twice. Boys with whistles blow soft call on 
‘Listen,” and on “Now, on.” Others sing at first as if 
istening — then starting out on errands) 
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Listen to his signal 
Ringing o’er the snow — 

Now, on Christmas errands 
Of good will we go. 


First group (ringing bells and marching) recite 
All up and down the country 
We’re hurrying pell-mell, 
And every single errand boy 
Must ring a Christmas Bell. 


Second group (at blast of whistle blown by one of {their num- 
ber, fall into line and march, with Christmas Boughs) 
From Santa Claus’s big garden, 
We bring these Christmas Trees, 
And every little boy and girl 
Their fruit is sure to please. 


Third. group (after blast of whistle, march; showing candles) 
Old Santa sends these candles, 
Of blue and gold and white, 
Each one upon the Christmas Tree 
Will show its cheery light. 


Fourth group (as above, showing stars) 


Here are some Christmas Snowflakes 
From Santa’s flower-beds, 

Upon the happy Christmas Tree 
They’ll flash in golds and reds. 


Fifth group (as above, showing toys) 
We messengers so jolly 
Are loaded down with toys, 
That Santa Claus is sending out 
To all his girls and boys. 


Sixth group (lifting banner high as they march) 
All up and down the country 
We’re running — hear our call, 
“A Merry, Merry CHRISTMAS! 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS ALL!” 


Selected boy (as all march forward, caps in hands, as if awati~ 
ing errands from audience) sings 
Won’t you use old Santa’s 
Little errand boy? 
All Send a Christmas greeting 
Or a Christmas toy? 


Chorus 
(To be sung as before) 
Listen to his s'gnal — 
There’s so much to do! 
Now, what Christmas errand 
Can we do for you? 


Mother Goose Exercise 


Bessie F. DopGE 


(CHARACTERS Old Woman who lives in a shoe, Jack-be-Nimble, 
Boy Blue, Miss Muffet, Simple Simon, Jack Horner, Tommy Green, 
Johnny Strout, and Santa Claus. The costumes may be simple or 
elaborate. If elaborate costumes are desired, the pictures in any 
Mother Goose book will help. All the characters but Santa Claus, 
Tommy Green, and Johnny Strout, standing on recitation space.) 


Old Woman (comes forward and recites) 


I’m the Old Woman 
Who lives in a shoe; 

With all these children, 
What would you do? 


They’ve had plenty of broth 
And to-night they had bread, 
But they want to see Santa 
And won’t go to bed. 
(Continued on page 506) 
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Notes 


HELPING ONE ANOTHER 
Have you any good.suggestions that have 
worked well in your own school-room? I 
am sure your no.>-books are full of bright 
ideas that would-lighten the labors of some 


other teacher immensely. Then will you 


not send them to us for the Helping One 
Another Page? The devices must have a 
real relation to the school program, no. be 
mere time killers, and they must be some- 
thing that you have yourself tried and proved 
to be good. Below are some of the books 
that I shall be glad to send you in return: 


PLANS AND METHODS 

BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS FOR EVERY MONTH 
OF THE SCHOOL-YEAR 

THE HANDY Book OF QUOTATIONS 

GRADED Memory SELEcTIONS (Cloth) 

PORTFOLIO OF BIRDS 

PORTFOLIO OF ANIMAL LIFE 

PORTFOLIO OF CATS AND KITTENS 

SUTHERLAND’S LANGUAGE LESSONS 

MANUAL TRAINING 


Or, a copy of any of our Annotated Shake- 
speare’s Plays. Full cloth—as follows: 


MACBETH 

MERCHANT OF VENICE 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
Henry VIII 

THE TEMPEST 


KING JOHN 

KinG RIcHARD II 
CorRIOLANUS 
Kinc HENRY V 
KinG LEAR 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S CyYMBELINE 
DREAM KinG RICHARD III 
As You LIkE It OTHELLO 


JuLrus CAESAR 
HAMLET 


ROMEO AND JULIET 





OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 
A Course OF CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 
IN THE TRAINING OF SUBNORMAL CHIL- 
DREN ADAPTED PARTICULARLY TO 
THE NEEDS OF TEACHERS 
To meet the crying need for teachers 
specially fitted to train mentally subnormal 
children, the Bancroft Training School, 
located at Haddonfield, New Jersey, has 
added a Teachers’ Correspondence Course. 
This course of correspondence study is for 
‘the training of teachers who wish to add 
to their knowledge of the education of 
normal children a special knowledge in the 
teaching of subnormal cases. There is 


© == WHAT GENUINE PLEASURE 


ie TO Receive as a 


WEBSTER'S 
TNTERMATOUIE 
DICTIONARY 


It is the BEST GIFT. A library in a single volume, 
of constant service and value to the home, profes- 
sional and business man, and the student. The 
work answers correctly all kinds of questions in 
language, about places, rivers, men, names in 
fiction, ang words, and many other subjects. 
2380 Pages, 5000 Illustrations, Enlarged by 
25,000 Additional Words. Useful, Attractive, 
4 Lasting. Its accuracy is unque The 
final authority for the U. S. Supreme Court 
and all the State Supreme Courts. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
‘Largest abridgment of the International. The Thin 
Paper Editionisa —— gy ing 
for excellence and convenience. A Choice Gift. 

1116 Pages. 1400 Ilustrations. 


Write for ‘‘ Dictionary Wrinkles,’’ and Specimen Pages, FREE. 
Mention in your re ar A TH1a PUBLICATION and receive a 
ussfal lset of Colored Maps, pocket size, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


































SILHOUETTES FOR STORY WORK 


ELIZA A. McGUINNESS, Rhode Island State Critic 


This set of eleven charts consists a a series of SILHOU- 
ETTES, printed in heavy white led paper, size 19x 24 
inches. These charts are based on $ ANDA D STORIES and 
RHYMES, and are designed to encourage manual training in 
the lower grades. 

Heretofore paper cutting has not always given satisfaction 
because the children have had NO PATTERN that could be 
seen across the schoolroom. The cuttings of the teacher have 
meant but little, as the pupils could not easily follow her opera- 
tions with the scissors while she worked on a small scale; her 
very hands obscuring a view of her work; consequently her 
efforts have not had the desired effect. 

The idea in presenting these sheets has been —to furnish a 
picture LARGE enough for pupils to see—to further the use 
‘of the scissors on bold but simple linés, and to give the 
teacher something from which she could get results. 














HOW TO USE THEM 


Detach the sheet from the roll as needed; fasten on wall or portable blackboard; call attention to the characteristic 





no public school teacher in any school who 
does not meet with some of the milder 
types of backwardness in her classes; if 


lines in the silhouette being eos ‘oduced; Pa the child a sheet of paper and a pair of scissors, and the result will be 
sat sfactory to the teacher. ice of mplete Set, $1.00 postpaid. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY - - += £4250 Devonshire Street, Boston 





she is taught to recognize and correct these 
deficiencies she increases her value as a 
teacher in a very marked degree. At the 
same time she is enabled to impart the 
knowledge thus gained to parents, which in 
turn will aid in the great work of preventing 
future cases of subnormality among children. 

It was but a few years ago when it was 
taken for granted nothing could be done 
for subnormal children except supplying 
their physical needs. To-day it is a recog- 
nized fact by students of psychology and 
mental sciences all over the world, that by 
scientific training the successful develop- 
ment of deficient children is assured. 

The instruction to be gained from this 
teachers’ course will also be of use to in- 
structors in all institutions for the mentally 
deficient and insane. 

Full particulars regarding the Bancroft 
Training School for mentally subnormal 
children and the Correspondence Course 
for Teachers can be had by writing to 
Margaret Bancroft, Box 119, Haddonfield, 
New Jcrsey. 












Get in closer touch — 


po | temo in them a feeling of reverence / 


TEACH ER . Stimulate jo that patrigtiom that that 


smoulders in the heart rc every American- 
Patriotic. Don’t botherthe Board. Get creditfor so 
By our plan you can secure for your school withou 
you, one of our large 5x8 feet Bunting Flags, 46 stars sewed on both sides, latest regulation as to 
Stripes, etc., for indoor or outdoor use; warranted not to fade and guaranteed as represented. In any 
retail store, ‘this flag "Ww cost youfrom $3.50 to $5.00 or more. 
Wri eus and we will send you postpaid 35 of our Emblematic Flag 
and tinestn Buttons in the handsome National colors. Let the children dis- 
ope Uinscte FREE pose of them for ten cents each—they will do it over night and be glad of the 
opportunity. Send us the proceeds and we willsend you in return the above de- 
scribed Flag all oF prepaid. Do this now and you will instill patriot- 
ism and — the Lo, 7 prow of their teacher, their school and their country. 
ene ttel eee Te will tan since you te a postion to.sarm entre mena 
utiful flag e will then place you in a position to earn extra mon 
by writing a few letters for us to other teachers. Write today for Buttons, we 
will send them postpaid and you are not out one penny. 
ARE THE gk eo or THE ae “WASHINGTON” 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR HOOL WALL? 
We furnish them suitable for schools, 20x24 Sones ‘aa size, beautiful photo co:ors, 
and framed in solid black 1X-inch frame. You can procure them on thesameplan asthe 
be for 35 pastes, -~4 1 the 63.50 — — — ond = ae 
ith ashington’s or Lincoln cture securely a x « 
either Wa tarnish either Washington or he buttons or the buttons. Please 
state kind of buttons you 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., , ANDERSON, INDIANA 











TO OUR READERS—If vou are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it no 
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(Cont/nued from page 504) 
(Old Woman steps to one side. Jack comes jorward while 
he recites. Hehas acandlein candlestick in his hand) 
I am Jack B. Nimble 
With my’candle-and stick, 
I shall not light it and go to bed 
Until I’ve seen St. Nick. 
Boy Blue 
I am Little Boy Blue, 
I lost my horn 
When I drove the cows 
From the field of corn. 


I got very tired 
Driving the sheep, 

But until I’ve seen Santa, 
I can’t go to sleep. 


Little Miss Muffett (goes to tuffet, sits down, and recites’ 
I am Little Miss Muffett, 
Sitting here on a tuffet, 
And I shall not go away; 
I sit here because 
I must see Santa Claus — 
This is all I have to say, 


Old Woman (to children) 
Sit up if you wish, 
Enough has been said, 
But J am tired, 
And J am going to bed. 
(She goes to seat.) 


Sim ple Simon (recites) 
Everyone calls me Sim ple 
But Santa, dear old soul, 
I think perhaps he’ll bring me 
A nice, new fishing pole. 


Jack Horner (goes to corner, sits down, and recites) 


I am Little Jack Horner, 
I shall sit in this corner, 
But I have no Christmas pie. 
I hope Santa will come 
And bring one with a plum — 
He never has passed me by. 


Johnny Strout (comes running in bringing 'Tommy Green, 


reciles) 
‘T hope Santa’s not been, 
We’ve had such a strife, 
But I couldn’t come home, 
Till I'd saved Kitty’s life. 


For Tommy Green 
(He’s ashamed to tell) 

Had thrown the Pussy 
Into the well. 


‘ 


(Santa Claus comes in with a pack or basket containing a fishing 
pole for Simple Simon — it may be a pointer with a cord attached — 
@ jump-rope for Jack,a bowl for Miss Muffet, a pie*for Jack Horner — 
‘this may be a tin plate with drawing paper pasted over the top — a horn 


for Boy Blue, and a baseball bat for Johnny Strout. 


you,” when the toys are given them.) 


Ha, ha! Here I am, 
And how do you do? 
Where is the Old Woman? 
Gone to sleep in her shoe? 


This fish line and pole 

Will please Simon, I hope, 
And for Jack, the jumper, 

I have brought a rope. 


A bowl for Miss Muffett, 
So timid and shy, 
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And for Little Jack Horner, 
A Christmas pie. 


For Tommy Green — 
The naughty boy — 
I haven’t brought 
A single toy. 


But for Johnny Strout, 
Who saved the cat, 

I’ve brought a nice, 
New, baseball bat. 


Here’s a new horn 
For you, Boy Blue; 

Don’t go to sleep again, my lad, 
When you have work to do. 


There are so many calls to make, 
I can no longer stay, 

And my reindeer are waiting, 
We must go on our way. 


Now be good children, 
And try to do right 

Merry Christmas to all 

- And to all Good-night. 


Children (together) 
Good-night, Santa Claus. 





The Fruit for Me 
Maupve M. GRANT 


You may talk of your wonderful fruit trees, 
The cherry, the apple, the peach, 
The orange, banana, and palm tree, 
- W th its pineapples, far out of reach. 


The olive, the date, and the plum tree, 
With their many fruits luscious to see, 

But give me the fruit of December, 
From the glorious old Christmas tree. 





Christmas Trees 
HARRIETTE WILBUR, Duluth, Minn. 


This exercise requires 6, 10, 15, or 21 little girls, according 
to the number of rows desired, when arranged as in diagram. 

Each little girl wears a sack apron of -brewn cambric, 
trimmed liberally on waist, sleeves, and neck with fringe of 
green tissue paper, about four inches wide. On the head 
she wears a high, conical hat made of stiff paper, covered with 
the cambric and trimmed from point to edge with the fringe. 
It is kept on with a band of the cambric passing under the 
chin, to which a bow of the green paper is fastened.under each 
ear. 

The pianist plays the following little waltz air, each alter- 
nating time, playing it an octave higher than it is written. 
If there is no piano the girls hum the air while exercising. 


pt # “ - ——— 
eigen epee 


ir cael aerial 
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The girls enter in single line and march back and forth 
across front, hands on shoulders, leader halting at rear, 
right, and others falling into line. 

To get correct places so as to form the pine tree figure 

(Continued on page 508) 
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RIMARY 
METHODS 


This course of instruction is a necessity to every 

progressive primary teacher who is ambitious to 

excel in her profession. It 

consists of a series of strong 

lessons on organization, man- 

agement, and methods of 

teaching every branch in the 

first three grades of school. 

The work can be taken most 

advantageously while you are 

teaching, for you can put the 

methods youare learning into 

use in your Classes every day 

—your Normal School prac- 

tice classes are always before 

you. Your teaching will be 

stronger and the work easier 

than ever before if you will 

study and apply the princi- 

ples which are developed in 

our Primary Methods. Into 

its lessons no fads are intro- 

duced, neither is any experi- 

menting tolerated; the best 

methods of teaching are sim- 

ply and plainly stated by ex- 

pert primary instructors and 

writers. This course should 

be in the hands of every teacher who needs compe- 
tent, painstaking, sympathetic assistance. 


OTHER COURSES 


New Normal Courses.— Thorough reviews in 24 com- 
mon school and high school branches; one or more subjects con- 
stitute a course of study for ene tuitionfee. Thousands of 
tes ichers have prepared for higher grade certificates through 

his de partment of the school; they now teach better schools 
tl ian formerly and receive higher salaries. 

Academic Courses.— Each branch is a thorough, com- 
plete course in itself. 

Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy for those 
preparing for commercial careers. 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME ANDO 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT. STRONG REVIEWS 
ONE OR MORE BRANCHES IN A COURSE 


Arithmetic Physics 

Elementary Algebra U.S. History 

Higher Algebra Civil Government 
Bookkeeping Elementary Econem 
Plane Geometry Pedagogics and Meii 
Grammar and Analysis History of Education 
Reading Educational! Psychology 
Composition and Rhetoric Physiology and Hygiene 
Am. and Brit. Literature Geography 

General History Physical Geography 
Music Elementary Agriculture 
Drawing Botany 


ACADEMIC DEPT.—EACH SUBJECT Is A COURSE 


Arit! metic Second Year Latin 

Grammar Practical Rhetoric 

Rhetoric and English Eng. and Amer. Literature 
Composition Physics 

Elementar,’ Agriculture Botany 

Algebra Ancient History 

Geometry Med. and Modern History 

First Year Latin United States History 


COMMERCIAL DEPT SPECIAL COURSES 


Pharmacy 
Primary Methods 




















Business 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 








Name 





AooRESS 





Primary Education 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





~ The Public School is the Greatest Discovery 
ever made by Man.—Horace Mann 


E WANT the teachers to insist on getting 

Drxon’s AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS. 

Keep at your superintendent until he gets 

just the grade and kind you want. He 

knows they may cost a little more to begin 

withy but you can prove to him that they 

are cheaper in the end and that you can get better 
results from them. Genius is only continued effort, so 
keep at it and the results will be peace and tranquillity 
in the classroom. We will help you, if you will give 
us the chance. Dont neglect this opportunity, remem- 


ber that 
“Tomorrow Lies in the Land of Never” 


Send 16 cents in stamps for samples that will 
surprise you 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Je, 


Y _SPANGLES & EMB. MATERIALS. 


SEWING MATERIALS for Schoos, 
Canvases, Yarns, Thimbles, Needles, 
pate and all fabrics used in Sewing Classes, 

tee by ww ye bond CAN THINK OF LN THIS LINE 
that can’t be had e' stampe for maillist. Est, 1860, 
PETER BENDER. THPORTER. 411 K. 9th ST., N, Y¥. 
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Notes 


STUDYING BOYS AND GIRLS 

Professor William A. McKeever, of the 
Kansas State Agricultural college at Man- 
hattan, has worked out a plan for the as- 
sistance of parents in the home training of 
the young. To all who are interested and 
will write and have their names placed on 
the mailing list there will be sent free a series 
of bulletins or pamphlets, each treating a 
particular subject. Professor McKeever 
has a number of able assistants who are 
aiding him in gathering the materials for 
these pamphlets. Among other things they 
will interview many parents who are already 
succeeding in doing one or more of these 
particular things with children and get the 
benefits of their knowledge. Finally all 
the materials will be summarized and printed 
as above stated. If a farmer has a horse 
that balks in the harness or a cow that acts 
queerly and runs off the reservation, he 
can write to the nearest government experi- 
ment station and secure a printed bulletin 
or a letter on the subject from a high-salaried 
expert, but if the refractory creature chances 
t» be his sixteen year old son, or his fledging 
daughter, he has no recourse other than to 
fight the case out alone, assisted perhaps 
only by a despairing wife. This is not a 
square deal to the parents, nor is it at all 
fir to the boy and girl. The first bulletin 
on home training will be issued soon. Some 
of those now being prepared are entitled: 

t Teaching the Boy to Save How to 
Start a Bank Account 

2 Training Boys and Girls to Work in 
the Home. (One on each.) 

3 Cigarette Smoking among Boys 
Cause, Prevention, and Cure 

1 The Home 
Developing Moral Reliance. 

5 The Problem of the City or Villag 
Boy’s Vacation Period. ; 


Training best Suited f 


6 Finding and Preparing for a Vocation 
(One on each sex.) 

7 Earning One’s Way Through College. 
(One for each sex.) 

8 How to Make Rural Life More At- 
tractive to the Young. 

g Training Children in Regard to their 
Sex Natures. 

10 Problem of the Growing Boy’s or 
Girl’s Society. (One on each.) 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 
A WELLKNOWN LADY WILL SEND FREE TO 

ANY SUFFERER THE SECRET WHICH 

CurED HER 

From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams, and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I suf- 
fered the electric needle without being rid 
of my blemish. I spent hundreds of dol- 
lars in vain, until a friend recommended 
a simple preparation which succeeded 
where all else failed, in giving me permanent 
relief from all traces of hair. I will end 
full particulars, free, to enable any other 
sufferer to achieve the same happy results 
privately at home. All I ask is a 2-cent 
stamp for reply. Address Mrs. Caroline 


_ Osgood, 481 F Custom House, Providence, 


R. I. 





Bancroft Training School 


For Mentally Subnormal Children 


Delightful home surroundings and kindly personal 
interest in each pupil. New Department of Experi- 
mental Psychology insures true scientific me thod of 
training. Our 


Home Correspondence Course 
puts within the reach of parents who are unable to 
send their children to school the most scientifi: 
methods of training backward children. The course 
is adapted to the special needs of each child. 

Teachers’ Correspondence Course 


This course is of incerect to teachers who wish to add 
to their knuwledge of the education of normal chil- 
dren a special knowledge in the teach'ng of sub- 
normal cases. 

Catalogue and particulars of school work and of 
correspondence courses sent on request. 


MARGARET BANCROPT, Principal 
P.O Box, 119 - ° Haddonfield, N. J 


Sd 


STENCILS 


READ ,THE WHOLE LIST 








Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, l’'umpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 


Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, y= Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Over: all B . Dutch Boys . Duteb 
Girls, Soldie ors, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, eac 4 cts. 


Colored Chatk Crayons—Very bist, doz., 14e. 
Calendars and La'‘ge Portraits— Name 
any wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Loe Cabin, Flac, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pil+rim Landing, Boys with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa — Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Firepiace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each,10e¢ 
Busywork Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4 x 5inches. Set 
of 50 for 35 cts,ixS8inches 10Sten- 
cils onany subject for 10 cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts, 
Blue Stamping Powder—¥ 
({ | pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
<> Program, Roll of Honor or Wek 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Order at least 10 cents’ worth an’ ask for a eatalog 
Please do not send stamps or check 


All goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 16, Cedar Falls, lowa 








COLLEGE-ScHIOOL 
ney 5 rt 

Either style, withany 3 lettersor fi 
colors of enamel, Sterlin Sliver, Foc. eac’ ch. $2.50 





res, and one or two 


a doz,; Silver Plated, 10c. each, $1 a doz. 
Special designs in Pins or Badges made for any Phe or So- 
ciety, low prices. Ser? design for estimate. Catalogue free. 
Bastian Cros., 181 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 














BUSY WORK 


Construction Material and School 
Specialties for Primary Grades 


Catalogue free. 


IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
6649 Wentworth Avenue - ~~ Chicago, lil 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, Motion 
Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow ap | 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for al 

Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
ote. Suitable for ‘all’ ages and every occasion. Large 
catalogue Free, Every Teacher should have one 

T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dep.67. Chicege 
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(Continued from page 506) 
(as in diagram), circles may be marked on the floor for the 
<lifferent children; or those in different lines may halt, arm’s 
length apart, until the figure is formed. After taking their 
places, the girls give the following exercises: 

I Each girl, except the one at the extreme front, “places a 
hand on the shoulder of each two girls in front of her. Then 
bend knees and return to upright position throughout air. 
Halt with hands on hips. 

II Raise both hands to right and return to hips. 

III Repeat I. 

IV Repeat II at left. 

V_ Repeat I. 

VI Raise both hands overhead, at the same time bend- 
ing knees. Straighten knees and return hands to hips. Re- 
peat throughout air. 

VII Repeat I. 

VIII Bend trunk forward, and return, at the same time 
‘straightening arms at sides and returning to hips. 

IX Repeat I. 

X Swing arms up high to right and left. 

XI Repeat I. 

XII All mark time, waving arms. Leader (No. 1) 
faces outward, and followed by those in rear line, marches 
about the room, passing in front of the girl at the extreme 
front. Girl number 4 follows No. 3; No. 6 follows No. 5; 
(or No. 5 follows No. 4; No. 8 follows No. 7; and No. to 
follows No. 9) according to the number of girls taking 
part. Leader winds and unwinds the fine, passing back and 
forth, up and down, around and about, here and there, as she 
pleases, at last leading him off. 


Two Letters 


BEssIE F. DoDGE 
(To be recited by a little girl) 
This is a copy of the letter 
I sent to Santa Claus dear, 
If you would like to have me 
I'll read it so you can hear. 


(O pens letter and reads) 
Dear Santa — I live in Helpville, 
In Massachusetts State, 
At No. 20 Aid Street, 
December 1 is the date. 


I’d like to be your helper, 
For you must be tired and cold 
Making presents in Snowland — 
And I am seven years old. 


So J’ll give to people in this house, 
Papa and Grandma Lee, 

Mamma, Roland, and Baby; 
There’s no one else — but me. 


. But J shan’t mind this year, 
_ If.J have nothing at.all, 
’ Though it always has been lovely 
To have books and games and a doll. 


But this will save you a little work, 
- And make your calls one less, 

And I shall like to be helpful; 
That’s all. From Little Bess. 


- (Little boy comes toward girl, bringing a large box. 


recites) 
Who is this boy coming? 
Whom do you think it can be? 
(He gives her letter, puts box down.) 
Why! it’s a letter from Santa, 
And it’s addressed to me. 


(She opens and reads) 


Snowland, December 1s, 

Dear Bess, it is getting late, 
But I must write a reply 

To your letter of recent date. 


I shall be glad to have you help me, 
And am pleased and grateful, too, 

The box sent with this letter 
Contains some things for you. 


Do not open till Christmas morning, 
If you wish, put them on your tree, 
Continue to be a helper, 
Good-bye. From Santa. 


- (Litile girl recites) 
Well, weil, did you ever! 
Isn’t Santa Claus good ? 
I must send him a note of thanks, 
Just as grown up people would. 





A Child’s Mistake 
BEssiE F. DODGE 


I wonder how Santa Claus 
Can make so many toys, 

From one Christmas to another 
For all the girls and boys. 


Perhaps he has for helpers 
The little Eskimos; 

I guess I’ll ask my teacher — 
’Cause everything she knows. 





“Good news on Christmas morning, 
Good news, O children fair! 
Still doth the one Good Shepherd hold 
The feeblest in His care. 


‘Good news on Christmas morning, 
Good news, O children glad, 
Rare gifts are yours to give the Lord 
As ever wise men had.” 


She 
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A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful‘educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools, have been: put there by means of teachers’’agenctes."~ The: foltowmg excetlent‘teacHers’’a@ericiéS’are man- 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“The rigbt teacher in the rigbt position means the bigbest success for botb teacber and scbool.’’ 


an 





, 








y, 





Notes 
PAY TEACHERS BETTER 
The scarcity of teachers, of women teach- 
ers, is but the further working of the influ- 
ence which sent men out of this profession. 
For women, too, are finding greater rewards 
in business life. We know of women teach- 
ers right here in St. Paul who have, in the 
summer vacation, equalled their salaries 


by taking up a business venture temporarily. 
Such experience means a surrender of teach- 
ing to-morrow. Moreover, the preparation 


fo- teaching runs through three years at 
least — to take out training school require- 
ments. And then the salary is $40 for ten 
months. Whereas the stenographer, after 
six months study, or less, can command $40 
for twelve months, and in three years, if 
she has merit, has out-topped the highest 
salary schedule of the local teacher. If the 
cities, St. Paul and Chicago, intend to main- 
tain a schoc] system which shall serve, the 
people must pay the teachers salaries some- 
what similar to those commanded in the 
business wor'd. 


— St. Paul Dispatch 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


There are three good reasons why The 
Youth's Companion makes one of the best 
of gifts for Christmas time, for a birthday, 
for any occasion when.a present is in order. 

It Never Fails to Give Pleasure. There 
is something in every issue of The Com- 
panion for every member of the family. The 
children never pass it by, and the parents 
are restless until the children reluctantly 
put it down to go to bed. 

It is Easy to Order by Mail. You need 
not go through the vexation of Christmas 
shopping to make a present of The Com- 
panion. Sit down in the quiet of your own 
house, and send the subscription. The 
‘Companion will be delivered wherever you 
say, on Christmas morning. 

It Comes Every Week in the Year. Nine 
out of ten Christmas presents have lost 
their novelty by New Year’s. The Com- 
panion yrovides a continual pleasure, for 
it is reiewed 52 times until Christmas 
comes again. Is there another present 
equal to it that costs so little — $1.75? 

The new subscriber receives Free the 
double Holiday Numbers and The Com- 
panion Calendar for 1909, “In Grand- 
mother’s Garden,” lithographed in 13 
colors. 

Full illustrated Announcement of the 
new volume for 1909 will be sent with 
sample copies of the paper to any address 
free. 

THE Youtn’s Companion, 144 Berkeley 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager, 


BO Brorfieida Street, Boston. 
The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


A 5 C has filled these positions in public and private schools 

extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 

the Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions, $70), Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages. 

$1600, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, $500, Pr merr $450, Music, , Governesses, $500, Drawing, \ 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 




















Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 








Unexcellied in Results Established 1897 Send for Circular 


EDUCATORS ::=== EXCHANGE 


TELEPHONE 101A TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


A N A GENC is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells that is something but if 
you about them THAT it is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 
you that is more. Ours RECOMMENDS 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WHEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
3 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 

















REGISTER NOW. 
THE FIs K TRACHERS’? AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Ave.,; Chicago. 1200 Williams Ave., Portiand. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Century Bid» Minneapolis. 415 Studio Bidg., Berkeley. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. ' 405 Cooper Building, Denver. be Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 
313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 


Agencies create a demand for teachers by the stant pr tation of their candidates. 


THE TEAGHER’S EXCHANG ve tne Gaetan St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 





4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 














Recommends college and nor- 


"* Pratt Teachers’ Agency sircssszigect 
Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. O. PRATT,Manager ~- - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


VACANC LIE S No use to specify. We have them in large numbers, 

from all parts’ of the country, in all kinds of schools 
and for all kinds of teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a month 
to $5000 a year. Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. Address 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 
Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 
OLUVEST AND BEST KNOWN 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SCHERMERHORA ——-—-—-——_ | 303 Fifth Avenes. Senne 34th Street 
sss 





rHE R TEACHERS’ 

“ BREW AGENCY 
Ss ABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITOAI! MBI LDING 

CHICAGO 


ONS FILLED; 7.5 


| “(Continued on Page 511) 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Epitor, PRIMARY EDUCATION, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Christmas 


Teachers, were you thoroughly tired out last Christmas? 
What is worse, were your children tired? Did you both 
enjoy every moment of your holiday preparations, or did 
they become a burden before all were finished? If you 
can answer in the negative, you do not need any help in 
making Christmas a joyous festival. On the contrary, we 
all need your help and wish we could borrow your receipt. 

But there are many of you, I know, who cannot answer 
thus unreservedly. Was the trouble that you tried to do 
too much or that you were not especially interested in what 
you did undertake? I suspect the latter is the real reason. 
If you have reached the point where your Christmas work is 
merely perfunctory, it would be better for you and better 
for your children to let the festival pass unnoticed. But very 
few teachers-have reached this point. They have simply 
been trying to do what they have always done, or what some- 
body else has always done, until the whole subject fills them 
with weariness. In the first place, exercise the same com- 
mon sense in determining what you will do, that you bring 
to bear on the arithmetic or grammar lesson. Because 
PRIMARY EpvucatIoN is filled with different plans for gifts 
and entertainments, do not undertake to carry out all, or even 
any of them, if the conditions in ycur schoo] make something 
else more advisable. If a Christmas tree is practically im- 
possible for you, try some cther plan for distributing gifts. 
Several are described in this issue. If the parents of your 
children chject to the Christmas story, do nct tell it, but try 
to enforce the spirit of the day in some other way. 

The same spirit that makes us all try to give gifts beyond 
our means or powers of accomplishment, seems to goad 
teachers into making their Christmas preparations on a much 
too elaborate scale. I know it is extremely hard to find 


material <t once interesting and simple enough for the little 
ones. But after all, it takes very little to please a child, and 


we need not try to exhaust all the Christmas possibilities 
this year, for our children are young and have many more 
vears before them. Let us imitate the wise mother, who 
keeps the superfluous toys hidden away and brings them 
out, a few at a time, when the children are really ready for 
them. 

As for the Christmas spirit, that‘is a personal matter with 
every teacher. She cannot give what she has not herself. 
But for all teachers I echo the wish that ‘‘those we call grown 
up should be able to find, back in the depths of their childhood 
souls, a luminous refuge, warm, radiant with love and with 
hope.” 





Especially for Us 


Here is a resolution adopted by the Rhode Island Insti- 
tute which I wish every teacher might read and make her 
own. It runs: 


“Resolved, that school children need cultivation in speaking as well 
as in singing; that a pleasant voice in every person is desirable; and 
that if every teacher, from the kindergarten to the high school, would 
kindly insist 7) a good tone whenever a child speaks i in the school- 
room, the result would be healthful and pleasing.” 

It is the rimary teachers whose opportunities are greatest 
in this particular. A pleasant example and a little tact will 
do wonders here, and the process of cultivation in the higher 
grades will be reduced to the simplest terms. 





His Opinion 

“T always behave myself when I’m trusted, but when I’m 
watched, I’m disgusted,” said a little boy to a substitute 
teacher. The remark made a profound impression on her, 
especially when she recalled the lynx-eyed, velvet-footed 
teacher who usually presided over the room. The stealthy, 
noiseless movements of some teachers, their habit of suddenly 
appearing at one’s side, in some mysterious and silent fashion, 
are certainly disconcerting even to adult nerves, and pro- 
duce an atmosphere of extreme watchfulness that is very 
irritating to say the least. Of course a teacher, like any 
other lady, should be quiet and gentle in her movements, 
but it should be a normal, healthy quiet. If she cannot be 
alert and watchful without creating an unnatural atmos- 
phere in the school-room, if she cannot see all that is going 
on without seeming to be on the lookout for misdemeanors 
her influence will not be a healthy one, and her pupils, 
like the aforesaid little boy, will have a right to feel ‘“‘dis- 
gusted.” 





A Request 


I have a plea to make. I am going to ask iders 


who find their Christmas work especiall) ccessful this 
eason, to send me a little account of it. Alth zh I can not 
use it for a year I want it now while it is fresh in your minds, 
and the Christmas feeling still lingers. This will certainly 


be the best way that we can “‘help one another,” for the new 


vear. 


Our Supplements 


You ask in the October number of PRIMARY EDUCATION, 
which I have just received, what place the September sup- 
plement to your magazine found in the school-room 

In my room (primary) the supplement served as a basis 
for a conversational language lesson —a picture story. ‘The 
children delighted in telling me what they saw in the picture: 
that the mother hen and her chickens were taking a walk out 
in the grass among the sunflowers, or out in the grass among 
the flowers hunting for food, bugs, etc. 

Incidentally, a nature study lesson came from it; the set- 
ting of the picture, the sunflowers, etc., suggested autumn. 

I expect to use the October supplement as a color lesson. 

Am very anxious to have the November supplement for a 
board decoration in the way of a border. 


El Paso, Tex. ZuMA HARTFIELD 





Contributor’s Calendar 


1909 

January copy due Oct. 20 
February sod ia: Nov. 20 
March wa Pex Dec. 20 
April sa ie an. 20 
a Y ia Feb. 20 
June webb Mar. 20 
September vel a April 20 
October rag we July 20 
November al bik Aug. 20 
December ae Bi Sept. 20 
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NOTES DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Dotty’s SLEEPY Sonc. From Houston, (Continued from Page 509) 
Texas, comes a charming little lullaby en- 


titled Dolly’s Sleepy Song. 9 

While hearing this lullaby, one feels like ALBANY TEACHERS AG ENCY 
cuddling down with Dolly to have a nap has good positions for good teachers with good records 
with her and we are sure the little ones will} HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
appreciate this Lullaby when Dolly’s bed- 


time comes. The South Dakota Teachers’ Agency 














The words are by May Byrn Crowe and Is the best medium through which to Obtain Positions in 
are set to an attractive air by Emma E. the South Dakota Schools. Write for Blanks. Address 
Wenzel. It is published by Anna F. Lim- THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION » e ° ° Madison, South Dakota 
bocker, of the Suburbanite, and Abbie N. An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely cmgenial. 





Smith, author of “Bobtail Dixie” and 


“King Gobbler.” Price, 25 cents, post- INTERNATIONAL TEAGHERS’ AGENCY 


paid.—Sunshi ne Bulletin, New York Information Concerning Teachers and Positions Conscientiously Furnished 





Miss Abbie N. Smith has come forth in A Specialty of Primary and Kindergarten Departments 
a new line as a children’s entertainer. She EVA B. WHITMORE, Manager, 6 East Madison Street, CHICACO. 
song for children under the tile, “Dollys| CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Sleepy Song.” Only those who have LOS ANCELES One fee for two offices BERKELEY 


tried to find songs especially adapted for} The great Agency of the west, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 
children’s voices will understand how 
gladly will Miss Smith’s new song be re- 
ceived. Its greatest recommendation is 

that it was os and the music composed Home Study Courses A Class 
for little singers, the words being such as 
appeal especially to children and the music 
with easy range of their voices. 














on me ee ae op- ” ‘i 
rtunitytos 

ear ae force toto Recitation Record 
tion of leading professors in 
our great colleges. 











With her fascinating “Bobtail Dixie,” We teach over one hundred The Most Convenient 
and “King Gobbler,” already familiar to peratory, “Agriceitural, -Com- Class Record on the Market 


mercial, Normal and Common 
School branches. 





almost every child in Texas, and many 








: Our tuition rates are so low It is plain and simple. Figures can be 
outside the state, and another volume for that no one need be kept from used to indicate the standings of 
little readers in course of composition, ground of expense. the pupils in each recitation. 


Miss Smith takes front rank among the John F. Genung,Ph.D., _ Write today for = tree copy 
Professar y-page catalog 

children’s writers of to-day.—Jort Worth + mei — aad There is room in the record for six 

Record, Fort Worth, Texas. 33 Besse Piace pa ua. —_ of ———s pupils each, 

“Dolly’s Sleepy Song” can be secured of a ten months term. 


from Miss Abbie N. Smith, 32 Vicks Park, OUR 1909 CATALOGUE 


Houston, Texas. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
: ate — Ready for distribution and free 











Price, 25 cents each, postpaid 





GIFTS for the omand our Sendaun naa Address 
; . of Supplementary eading an 
To choose an appropriate gift— one to] School Libraries. Educational Pub- THE een ~ en SUPPLY CO. 
be received with genuine pleasure—is|lishing Company, Boston, New chell, S. D. 





truly an accomplishment. Perhaps a sug-| Yorks Chicago, San Francisco. 
gestion will be of assistance to you before | 
making your purcnases for the holiday 


season. Have you ever considered that The New Kenmore PITTSBURG, PENN. 
an up-to-date unabridged dictionary is a ALBANY, N. Y. 


if be | joyed, | d, 
cn of sneub-eomateen eutlon Min secgiaik HOTEL 
SCHENLEY | 


than any other selection you may make? 
The One Great Standard Authority is 
Surrounded by three acres of lawn and gardens, 
away from the noise and smoke. 




















Webster’s International Dictionary, pub- 
lished by G. & C. Merriam Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. It is recognized by the courts, 
the schools, and the press, not only in this 
country but throughout the English speak- 
ing world as the highest triumph in diction- 
ary making. It is the most choice gift. 
GET THE BEsT 


Absolutely Fireproof 


Visitors from all over the country are attracted 
to Pittsburg by that great gift of A. Carnegie, 


THE CARNEGIE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
AND INSTITUTE 








THE CHRISTMAS DINNER ™ Se te 





‘ To see that alone is worth a trip to Pittsburg, 
In spite of the fact that the word dys- One of the Best aay ~ he City The Schenley Hotel is opposite this National 
pepsia means literally bad cook, it will not EUROPEAN PLA Work of Art. Rooms for Business Meetings fur- 
be fair for many ts lay the blame on the $50,000 SPENT ON IMPROVEMENTS nished free of charge. Wire or write us at once, 
kb if they beste ths Chto Di and we will reserve rooms for you. The most 
COOK 1 y gl € nistmas inner $1 50 and U wards attractive Hotel in Pennsylvania. 
with little appetite and end it with distress ; P 0 Sao Scheaten te the Welteaie . 
. 150 R ith Show d Tub Baths; e enley is ce Wa -Astoria 
or nausea. It may not be fair for any to do|] Rroums with hot and cold runing water; Tele; Pittsburg. 
a hone in every rvom. cial attention paic 
that —let us hope so for the sake of the}} fo"tourists. Cuisine and. Service unexcelied. Special rates will be made for parties of ten or 
cook! “The disease dyspepsia indicates a pow RJ Capttel Building, Theatres over, to Schools and Universities and Library 
bad stomach, that is a weak stomach, rather J. A. OAKS Institutions. Guides furnished free of charge. 
than a bad cook, and for a weak stomach Also LAKESIDE HOTEL, Modern Summer Re- Send for Booklet 
i i rt, with all ovemeuts. tua * 
there is nothing else equal to Hood’s Sarsa- Thompeun’s Lake, Helderberg Mountains, N.Y. JAMES RILEY, 


parilla. It gives the stomach vigor and Altitude 1650 feet. Seventeen miles from Albany. 
tone, cures dyspepsia, creates appetite, and 
makes eating the pleasure it should be. 


Proprietor and Manager 





WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
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Patterns for Grade I 
(To be hektographed by the teacher) 
GERTRUDE S. MITCHELL 
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Notes 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM AS A FACTOR 
IN TUBERCULOSIS 


Tuberculosis is undoubtedly prevalent 
among school teachers. In Canada, in 
1881 and 1883, an analysis of the returns 
showed that teaching was one of the occu- 
pations most frequently attacked. Late 
figures from the United States census are 
significant. 

The ratio of deaths from consumption 
in 1000 deaths: 

Of all males engaged in all occupations 
was 
Of all male teachers 
Of all females engaged in all occupa- 
tions 
Of all female teachers 


ee 


256 


The causes are to be found in foul air]} 


and possibly chalk dust. The remedy is 
obvious. — Prof. Wm. Oldright, Professor 
of Hygiene in the University of Toronto. 

(From the Transactions of the Inter- 
national Congress of School Hygiene, 
London, 1907.) 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF REMOVAL 


The Boston Office of Everett O. Fiske & 
Co.’s Teachers’ Agency, for fifteen years at 
4 Ashburton Place, is now occupying an 
entire floor in the Warren Building, 2A 
Park Street. This will give’ the Agency 
not only greatly increased space and im- 
proved office facilities for serving its patrons, 
but the new location, near Tremont Street 
and opposite the Park Street Subway Station, 
is especially central and convenient of ac- 
cess. 

Teachers and School Officers will receive 
the same cordial welcome at Park Street 
that they have received at 4 Ashburton 
Place, and it will be the earnest endeavor 
of the managers to meet satisfactorily the 
constantly enlarging claims upon the 
Agency. 

OrHeErR Orrices: 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; 1505 Penn. Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; 424 Century Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; 405 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
292 Swetland Building, Portland, Oreg.; 
2142 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Cal.; 238 
Douglas Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 





A WORD TO MOTHERS 


While the advertisements of Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup state precisely what 
the experienced nurse knew the syrup had 
done and would continue to do for infants, 
there is as much that might be said of what 
it does for mothers. 

In allaying the pain of infants while 
teething it insures to mothers peaceful 
days and restful nights. 

In relieving infants of wind colic it re- 
lieves mothers of one of their main causes 
for anxiety, and as a remedy for diarrhoea 
it would seem to be the antidote for all 
maternal! fears. 

Hence mothers can enjoy the home circle 
and the outside world as well while their 
infants thrive through the medium of Mrs. 

*Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 

Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 

Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial number 1098. 





glad to mail a catalogue of their publications and 


complete catalogue. 


ticulars. Ask for circu 





Something New 


THE GEOGRAPH 


Neat and Durable 


A Prime Necessity in Teaching 
Geography 


Recognized by Leading Geographers 


‘Sent Express Paid s 5.00 


on receipt of...... 
Descriptive circular on request 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 
57-59 E. 11th Street ~ New York 


_ 5 Classified Advertising 


Hj In the limited space allowed each firm in these 
=| columns, it is impossible for them to tell the 
mum whole story. Write for full information. 


Hall of Fame 
New York City 
































Botanical Museum 
Bronx Park, New York City 











(EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS.) ( SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES - 








sie a <r hat Meee ny Get “Brushwork in 
owers. tudies in wash painti price, 75 cents. 
Address L. E. Norris, 54 Clayton St. ony 


The publishers announced in this column will be 


special information in _~ to any particular 











publication on thetr list. vite them. 

SEE IMPORTANT gr nog vo in regular ) 
advertising columns of this issue. American Book 4 MISCELLANEOUS 
— McOONNELL’S PRIMAKY ARITHMETIC 





Chart. is is a Series of Charts, showing the prin- 
ciples of numbers by means of objects, such as butter- 


) 


( ~ §CHOOL BOOKS 








flies, apples, pears, etc., all lith phed in natural 
colors. ice, with stand, $6.00 Freight prepaid. The 
McConnell School Supply Company, hiladelphia, Pa. 
SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS Lar assortment 
of school library ‘books south of gd ork. Send for 


Address N. T. Pool, 12 Trinity 


Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS FREE Send for par- 
of our oe Certificate 
method. Educational Publishing mg Boston, 
New York, Chicago. Address nearest 


4g HELP WANTED +) 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make up shields 
home; $10 per 100; can m: two an hour; work sent 
paid to reliable women 


pre . Send reply envelepe for 
jnformation to Universal Co., Dept. 6, Puusdcionle, Pa 














SPECIAL 


**With malice toward none; with charity for all.’’ 


This is Lincoln year, the one 
hundredth anniversary of his birth. 
Many teachers.plan to give Lincoln 
memorial exercises and with the pro- 
ceeds purchase fine Alabaster busts for 
the school-room. 

This is the year to develop the spirit 
of patriotism. Any small country 
school of six or seven pupils may earn 
enough in one evening’s entertainment 
to buy one of these fine busts. The 
patriotic spirit the pupils will develop 
in doing this work, together with the 
presence of his kindly face revealed in 
the bust and the story of his sympa- 
thetic life as expressed in his words: 
“With malice toward none; with 
charity for all,” will be an influence 
upon their lives hardly to be estimated. 

We make six fine busts of Lincoln 
in Alabaster, ranging from seven to 
thirty-one inches high and two full fig- 
ures, thirty-one and thirty-eight inches’ 
inheight. These busts and statues may 
be finished in bronze, old ivory, or wax 
white, as desired. These goods are first-class, both from the standpoint of artistic finish 
and durability of material. 

We make everything in classic and modern statuary and handle a fine line of pictures 
for the school and for the home. 


Write for circular giving description of the Lincoln busts 
LINCOLN SMITH 


NATIONAL ART SUPPLY COMPANY 
228 Wabash Avenue - - . Chicago, Ill. 





Address 
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“)As so many new readers have been added 
to our circle since the September issue, we 
repeat our instructions and directions as given 
therein concerning the use of these colored 
supplements. . 

The colored supplements are designed as a 
copy of a frieze for the little ones. The artist 
has at our special request made the subject 
so simple, that even the youngest children 
<an copy it and make their own friezes. 
™jThe subject is designed for reproduction on 
the ordinary practice tablet, 6 x 9g inches. By 
the aid of carbon paper, the teacher may trace 
copies for the children from the outline given 
below, or may reproduce them by means of the 
hektograph or other duplicating processes. 
Enlarged copies may also be drawn on the 
blackboard, or on a large sheet of manila paper, 
and colored as shown in the supplement. 

In giving the work to the children, the very 
little ones can cut out the various parts from 
colored paper, and paste them on their copy. 
For cutting out purposes, only five colored 
papers are necessary, viz., blue, red, yellow, 
two greens and a brown. These colors, how- 
ever, may be varied according to the necessi- 
ties of the case; .7.e., any two green papers, 
light and dark, will suffice. 

Children ‘a little older, who can use colored 





Our Supplement 


crayons, may be given an outline copy and 


allowed to color it according to sample. Or 
older children who are fortunate enough to be 
supplied with water color boxes —and all 
should be in this year of grace — can paint the 
frieze in flat washes as shown, in illustration. 

Having the outline, only the three primary 
colors — red, yellow, and blue — are necessary 
to reproduce the picture. The light green 
may be ebtained by imposing a wash of yellow 
over the blue; or, in painting, by mixing yel- 
low and blue. The dark green may be ob- 
tained by mixing more blue with the yellow, 
or using the dark green paint given in the 
paint boxes. 


For Water Color Painting 

It will be better for the pupil to mix his 
colors on the palette of his paint-box before 
applying them. The blue color in the paint- 
box may be considerably weakened with water 
for the sky; a mixture of the blue and yellow 
in right proportion will form a light green; 
more blue added to the light green will make 
a darker green; a mixture of blue and red will 
give the pupil brown for the bars and stalks. 

Older pupils may introduce tones and shad- 
ing, but it will be better for a class to work all 
on the same plan. The pictures will then give 

















Copy for tablet or blackboard 





a more harmonious efiect when placed to- 
gether. Heavy outlines, as in the crayon 
copies, should be drawn around each subject 
to give it a “‘poster”’ effect. 

When completed the teacher may take the 
best dozen pictures, trim them through the 
middle of each sun-flower and paste together, 
making a continuous “repeat” border or 
frieze, as shown at the top of this page. 


For Crayon Work 

t Place or draw a groundwork (tint) of 
blue over the copy wherever blue, green or 
brown is seen in the colored supplement; 
that is, over all except the cow, and the yellow 
and red of the sun-flower. 

2 Place a tint of yellow over the blue in all 
parts that show green in the colored picture, 
and on the petals of the sunflower. Do not 
put any yellow on the fence, or on the stalks 
of the sunflowers. 

3 Place a tint of red on fence and on the 
stalks and centre of the sunflowers. As a 
blue tint has already been placed over the 
fence and stalks these will now’ show brown; 
red. and blue making brown. Color the cow red 
as shown. When the color work is completed 
a heavy outline may be drawn in pencil or ink 
around each subject as shown in the sample. 

















(For colors see Supplement) 
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BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


Recognized throughout the world as a 
staple remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness 
and Sore Throat. Give wonderful re- 
lief in Lung Troubles, Bronchitis and 
Asthma. Free from any- 
thing harmful. 

Sold everywhere or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price-27¢,50c,and $1.00 per box. 
JOHN 1. BROWN & SON 

Boston, Mass. 











“CRA YOL A” 


Artists’ and School Crayon 


CRAYOLA COLORS are 
permanent and brilliant and 
can be blended and overwork- 
ed. They will not blur nor 
rub off! No expensive outfit 
is required in their use! No 
waiting for the colors to dry. 
No brushes to clean! No li- 
quid colors to soil the hands 
and clothes! These facts 
commend “CRAYOLA”’ for 
Educational color work. We 
shall be pleased to furnish 
samples and particulars to 
Teachers interested. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 


81-83 Fulton St., 
New York, 

















HOTEL 


RICHMOND 


{7th and H Streets 


WASHINCTON, D. C. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
100 Rooms, 50 Private Baths, American Plan. 
300 Per Day, Upwards; 
With Bath $1.00 Additional. 
European Pian, $1.50 Per Day, Upwards; 
With Bath, $1.00 Additional. 





ize 


SL 
S 
AY | 








A High-class Hotel, conducted for your com- 
fort. Directly on car line. Union Station, 
15 minutes. Capitol, 15 minutes. Shops and 
Theatres, 5 minutes. Two blocks to White 
House and Executive Buildings. Opposite 
Metropolitan Club, 


Summer Season, July to October. 


Wayside Inn and cottages. Lake Luzerne, N.Y. 
in the Adirondacks. Switzerland of America. 
45 minutes from Saratoga. Send for Booklet, 


CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, Proprietor 














GET THE PUPILS’ 
PRACTICE TABLETS 


in Augsburg’s Drawing 





HOW SOME TEACHERS USE THE 
SUPPLEMENTS 


We take pleasure in publishing the follow- 
ing from among many letters received concern- 
ing the colored supplements. We shall be 
pleased to hear from others. 


My pupils never had any “ busy work” 
that gave them so much pleasure before. 
With the help of my assistant, Miss Hazel 
Stratton, they were able to make very pretty 
pictures — some of them almost good enough 
to frame. 
F. EDNA STRATTON, 
566 Blue Hills Ave., 
Hartford, Conn. 


You ask what we have done with the Sup- 
plement. Well, I must say, that when I 
opened September and out fell the picture 
I nearly jumped for joy. I have been wanting 
some bright colored pictures for the little ones 
and felt very dissatisfied with my “nursery.” 
Now, I shall trouble the Committee for 
pictures for the Babies no more. I copied 
Mrs. Chucky and her brood on to a big sheet, 
in bright colored chalks and the same with 
the ducks. The room is different already. 
Need I say that the children like them better 
than the framed ones? 

Class I. (our six years olds) enjoyed crayon- 
ing a hektographed copy of the hen and 
chickens (copying the colors from the Babies’ 
picture) one day when their teacher was busy 
writing and wished them to work alone. 

LILIAN PLANT, 
Hindley 





Notes 


— Judge Landis has. declared the garb 
law of Pennsylvania unconstitutional on 
the ground that it is contrary to the bill 
of rights. The decision was the outcome 
of a suit against school directors for allow- 
ing a teacher to wear the garb of a member 
of the Mennonite church. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION FOR 
1909 

The amount of good reading given to 
subscribers to The Youth’s Companion 
during the year is indicated by the follow- 
ing summary of contents for 1909: 

50 Star Articles, contributed by Men and 
Women of Wide Distinction in Public Life, 
in Literature, in Science, in Business, in a 
Score of Professions. 

250 Capital Stories, including Six Serial 
Stories; Humorous Stories; Stories of Ad- 
venture, Character, Heroism. 

1000 Up-to-Date Notes on Current Events, 
Recent Discoveries in the World of Science 
and Nature, Important Matters in Politics 
and Government. 

2000 One-Minute Stories. Inimitable Do- 
mestic Sketches, Anecdotes, Bits of Humor, 
and Selected Miscellany. The Weekly 
Health Article, the Weekly Woman’s Arti- 
cle, Timely Editorials, etc. 

A full Announcement of the new volume 
will be sent with sample copies of the paper 
to any address on request. The new sub- 
scriber for 1909 who at once sends $1.75 for 
the new volume (adding 50 cents for extra 
postage if he lives in Canada) will receive 
free all the remaining issues for 1908, in- 
cluding the Double Holiday Numbers; 
also The Companion’s new: Calendar for 
1909, “In Grandmother’s Garden,” litho- 
graphed in 13 colors. 

Tue YoutnH’s CoMPANION, 144 Berkeley 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Disease Germs 


Cannot harm healthy human bodies. 
We cannot have healthy bodies un- 

less we have pure blood,— the kind of 

blood Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes. 


This great medicine has an unequalled, 
unapproached record for purifying and 
enriching the blood. 

It cures scrofula, eczema, eruptions, 
catarrh, rheumatism, anemia, nervous- 
ness, that tired feeling, dyspepsia, loss of 
appetite, general debility, and builds up 
the whole system. 


Get it to-day in the usual liquid form or in 
chocolated tablet form called Sarsatabs, 


ARE YOU A TEACHER? 


Do you need more 
education? Do you 
wish special help in 
any branch? 











Our School offers 
you an opportunity to 
study at home under 
the personal instruc- 
tion of leading pro- 
fessors in our great 
college. 





A. H. Campbell, Ph.D. We teach over one 
Prin. of Normal Department },..ndred Home Study 
courses, including a Nermal Course, a Kinder- 
garten Course and a Course in Primary Methods. 

We have helped hundreds of ambitious 
teachers prepare for better positions and 
higher salaries. 


Write to-day for a free copy of our eighty-page Catalogue 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 33, Springfield, Mass. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. ,,caistozue matiea 

° free to any address. 
Contains Reward, Honor, Merit, Souvenir, Report, 
Drawing, Reading, Number, Sewing, Stencil, Busy 
Work Cards, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Entertainment Books and Supplies, Teacher's 
Books, Dictionaries and Supplies, Blackboard and 
Drawing Stencils, Colored Paper, Sticks, Blocks, 
Beads, Tablets. Pegs, Peg Boards, Raffla, Stars 
Numeral Frames, Scissors, Blackboards, Pencil 
Sharpeners, Erasers, Crayons, moe, Globes, Etc. 
Address A. J.Fouch & Co,, Warren, Pa. 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 














Delaware Avenue at Chippewa Street 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


250 Rooms with Bath 
and Long Distance Telephone 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per Day Up 


With Bath Connection 
Excellent Music and Grill Room 


C. N. OWEN, Prop. 








SEND FOR BOOKLET 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


The Story of St. Christopher 


Atice E. ALLEN 
(To be cut and mounted) 


1 Long ago there lived a mighty giant 
named Offero. He was so tall and so strong 
that beside him even the tallest man seemed 
but a little boy. 





2 Offero vowed that he would serve none 
save the mightiest king on the whole earth. 
One day he set forth in search of this king — 


so strong, so good, so great that he should fear 
no one. 





3 From place to place Offero went. At 
last he saw before him the towers and battle- 
ments of a splendid palace. About it stretched 
broad fair fields and mighty forests. 





4 Everyone told Offero that the king who 
ruled this beautiful country was the strongest 
upon earth. So Offero offered himself to the 
king and became at once one of his courtiers. 





5 For awhile all went well. One day the 
king sat on his throne. He wore his royal robes 
and his jewelled crown. In his hand flashed 


a golden sceptre. His courtiers bent low be- 
fore him. 


near the roadside. “I fear the Cross,” he 
said. “It belongs to Christ.” 





12 “But who is Christ?” cried Offero. 
“The King of all kings.” said Satan. 


“T serve the mightiest,” cried Offero proudly, 
I will seek Christ.” 





13 Long Offero searched before he could 
find any that could tell him of Christ, the great 
King. At last, one day, near the bank of a 
broad river, he overtook a little band of pil- 
grims. 





14 They told him that Christ’s kingdom 
lay just across the river.” But until the King 
sends for him,” said an old man, “none may 
cross the stream.” 





15 “I will wait,” said Offero. Even as 
they talked, a tall shining messenger came 
from the king’s court. He spoke gently to 
a tired old woman. “Come,” he said, “‘the 
King has sent for you.” 





16 The old woman stepped bravely to the 
edge of the water. But the river was dark 
and deep and wide. The current was swift 
and strong. There was no bridge. There 
was no boat. She shuddered and drew back. 





6 Suddenly one of the courtiers spoke 
aloud the name of Satan. The great court 
grew strangely silent. ‘The king’s face turned 


pale. He shuddered. 


7 Offero was surprised. ‘“‘Who is this 
Satan?” he asked. 


The king’s voice trembled. “He is the 
king of the lower regions,” he answered. 








8 ‘And do you fear him, O king?” said 
Offero. . 

“Alas,” cried the great king. “All must 
fear him. He is mightier than any.” 





g ‘‘Then must I leave you, O king,” said 
Offero sadly. “I have vowed to serve only 
the mightiest. I must find Satan.” 


17 Offero sprang to her side. As if she 
had been a little child he lifted her in his arms. 
He carried her safely across the broad, dark 
river and set her down on the other shore. 


18 “Tell the King,” said Offero, “that 
the giant Offero waits to serve him.” Then 
he went back to wait for the King’s message. 








19 For a long time Offero lived in a little 
hut close to the water’s edge. Every day he 
helped one or more of the pilgrims to cross 
to the far-off shore. 





20 One night, down upon shore and river, 
came a terrific storm. Safe in the shelter of 
his hut, above the rush of waves and the roar 
of rain and wind, Offero heard a faint cry. 





10 Offero left the great palace. He soon 
found Satan’s realm and became his servant. 
One day, they walked together along a quiet 
country road. Offero saw his master pause, 
trembling. 





11 What do you fear, O Satan?” said 
Offero. Satan pointed to a rude cross of wood 








21 With his staff and lantern the giant 
strode out into the storm and darkness. On 
the bank of the river, lost and cold and fright- 
ened, he found a little child. 





22 “I must cross the river,” sobbed the 
child. Offero lifted him gently to his shoulder 
He stepped out into the angry rushing water 
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23 Never before under the heaviest load, 
had Offero faltered. But beneath the weight 
of this slender boy he staggered and nearly 
fell. At each step the boy grew heavier. 





24 Every bit of the giant’s great strength 
was needed to reach the other shore. But 
at last he set the child safely down. Lo, 
instead of the slender, golden-haired boy, he 
saw the tall figure of a man. 


25 “‘Offero,” said a voice which quieted 
the waves and the winds, “thou hast brought 
me safely across the river. Didst thou wonder 
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at my weight? I carry the sins and sorrows 
of all the great world ?” 


26 ‘“‘Who art thou?” cried Offero. The 
man smiled. “I am the Christ,” he said. 
“‘And because thou hast borne me across the 
river, thy name shall be no more Offero, but 








Christ-offero, which means the bearer of 
Christ.” 
27 From that time the giant served Christ 


—the King of all kings. 
no more Offero, 
Christopher. 


And his name was 
but Christ-offero, or St. 





L. ROUNTREE-SMITH 
With spirit 


Santa Claus Song 


CLARENCE L. RIEGE 
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TEACHERS’ GUIDES AND HELPS 
FOR ALL GRADES 


STUDIES AND OBSERVATIONS IN THE 
SCHOOLROOM 

By H. E. Kratz, City Superintendent of 
Schools, Calumet, Mich. Cloth. 224 pages. 
Price, 80 cents. 

The author, who as teacher and superin- 
tendent, has for four years been in close touch 
with pupils at all stages of advancement, has 
thrown abundant light on the proper solution 
of school problems by his systematic and 
sympathetic study of the children. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


An Introduction to the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Education. 

Illustrated. 352 pages. 
$1.25. 

This book aims to show explicit[y the rela- 
tion of psychology to education, and to give 
the teacher a clearer and more thorough 
knowledge of the principles which underlie 
true methods of instruction. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 


With Suggestions on Method. 

12mo. Half leather. pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

The suggestions on method keep in promi- 
nent view the application of the principles of 
psychology in the work of the school-room. 
It is a work easy of mastery by young teachers, 
and experienced teachers will find it interest- 
ing and profitable. 


DRAWING WITH COLORED CRAYONS 


By Prof. D. R. Augsburg. 75 illustrations. 
Cloth. Mailing price, 40 cents. 

The illustrations are especially designed as 
examples for first efforts in crayon drawing, 
and can be used in the first, second, and third 
grades of public schools. 

There is a special treatment of rugs, pillows, 
blankets, landscapes, grasses, and weeds, 
flowers, head-dress, lanterns, butterflies, birds, 
animals, sunbonnet girls, sunlight, moonlight, 
and shade effects. 


LANGUAGE 
HOW TO TEACH LANGUAGE 


3y R. C. Metcalf. Price, 25 cenis. 

This is one of the most suggestive and help- 
ful books published on language teaching. 
Among the topics treated are Oral Work, 
Written Work, Supplementary Reading, Pic- 
tures, Letter Writing, Reading, Grammar, 
Inflections. 


Extra cloth. Price, 


Cloth. 


352 


This manual is so neat and so packed — 
‘rammed,” as Lowell would say — with good 
things, that as a teaching help it must prove 
a “joy forever” to teachers who pray for power 
to use their own brains and not fall into re- 
spectable “dry rot.” 

Supt. H. S. Jongs, 
Erie, Pa. 


LANGUAGE HELPS FOR TEACHERS 

Supplementary Language Lessons for Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. By Sarah L 
Arnold. Price, 25 cents. 3 

Contains material for Memory Lessons, 
Dictation Exercises, Stories for Reproduction, 
Exercises in Letter Writing, Word Pictures, 
and Occupation Lessons, together with a 
very valuable appendix, illustrating in detail 
the various methods for class work. 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS 
Sixty cards, with index, prepared by a most 
successful Boston teacher. Spelling, Punctu- 
ation, and Language Work. In neat box. 
Mailing price, 25 cents 


ALPHABET CARDS 


Each } inch square. Printed on both sides. 
Heavy cardboard, assorted colors. 250 cards 
(500 letters) in envelope. 

Mailing price, 15 cents 


DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 

Thirteen heavy cardboard sheets. From 
each, 36 dominos, with different combinations, 
can be cut. Very ingeniously devised for 
varied seat work. Mailing price, 25 cents 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS 


Printed on both sides. 
sorted colors in envelope. 
arithmetical signs. 


250 cards. As- 
500 figures and 
Mailing price, 15 cents 


AUGSBURG ACTION DRAWING CARDS 

A series of four sets of cards representing 
Action, and designed to aid in teaching action 
drawing in the Primary Grades. 


Set I The Action of Little Men. 
“II The Action of the Deer. 
“III The Action of the Horse. 
“ IV The Action of the Dog. 


Price, 20 cents per set 


DRAWING CARDS FOR SEAT WORK 


Set I Round Forms. 
“ Il “ Things like a Box.” 
“ III “ Things Like a Cylinder.” 
*“ IV “Things Like a Prism.” 
*“—-V_ Pussy Cats. 


Price, 30 cents per set 


HIAWATHA DRAWING AND SEWING 
CARDS 


This set of 16 cards is intended for use in 
connection with ‘The Story of Hiawatha,” 
“Stories of the Red Children,” etc. 

Price, 25 cents 


DOLL OUTLINE CARDS FOR COLOR 
WORK AND DRAWING 
Sixteen cards, 54x 8, with full directions for 
coloring on each card. Price, 25 cents 


BIRD OUTLINES FOR COLOR WORK 


Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, of common birds, with 
full directions for coloring on each. These 
cards are equally good for sewing cards or 
outline drawing. Price, 25 cents 


EASY MEMORY GEMS 

For little folks. A choice set of pretty, yet 
easy Memory Gems, printed on cards, in neat 
cloth case. Very popular. Price, 20 cents 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE 
LITTLE BENNETTS 


Busy work (paper cutting) associated with 
charming stories for the little ones. Season- 
able work for every month in the year. 

‘ Cloth Price, 40 cents 





. 


FLOWER OUTLINES 
For Young Pupiis 


12 prints, 6 x g inches. Price, 25 cents. 
A packet containing 12 copies of flowers in 
outline, in numbered squares, interesting and 


easy drawing for young pupils. 


YOUNG AMERICA’S MANUAL 


The Child’s Guide to Patriotism 

Arranged by Joun W. Davis, District Su- 
perintendent, New York City. Author of 
“Four New York Boys.” 

The Publishers here present an arrange 
ment of National Songs, patriotic excerpts, and 
some state papers that every American boy 
and girl should become acquainted with before 
leaving the elementary school. 

Selections should be made by the teacher 
from the pages for pupils to memorize. 


Cloth Price, 25 cents 


STORIES AND POEMS WITH LESSON 
PLANS 


By ANNA E. McGovern, B:S., 
of Primary Methods, Iowa State 
School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

One of the most helpful and inspiring new 
books for primary teachers is “ Stories and 
Poems with Lesson Plans.” This book is a 
wonderful boon to parents, also, and to grade 
teachers as well; for it contains four hundred 
pages of the choicest literature for children in 
the English language. 

398 Pages Bound inred cloth 


Professor 
Normal 


Price, $1.25 
WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 


Fully illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Work and entertainment for the first half 
hour, recreation periods, and seat work are 
planned, subjects broad enough for a month’s 
work are devised, as Home Life in September, 
Mother Nature in October, Preparation for 
Winter in November, and so on, till Last Days 
in June. The appendix adds suggestions for 
ten different occupations, as cutting, folding, 
weaving, clay, sticks, etc. 


12mo. 188 pages. Cloth. 


PRIMARY READING: OR METHODS OF 
TEACHING READING IN TEN CITIES 


From the pens of ten expert teachers in the 
leading educational centres of the country. 
Royal 8vo. 116 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

This volume enables any teacher anywhere, 
while still at home engaged in her regular 
work, to visit and study the best methods of 
teaching reading used in the great cities east 
and west, where unusual success has justified 
the course pursued 


RECREATIONS IN HISTORY AND 
GEOGRAPHY 


By Dawsey Cope Murphy, Ph.D. (Author 
of “ Flashlights on American History” and 
“ Turning Points in Teaching.’’) 

To the thousands of teachers who must have 
the essential facts of history at hand this book 
is commended. In the hands of students, it is 
a volume fyll of methods for gathering facts 
easily:and hastily. A copy of the book should 
be found on every teacher’s desk and in every 
library. Price, by mail, 30 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


18 E, 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


16 Trinity Avenue 
ATLANTA 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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MENNEN'S 


TOILET POWDER 








aah: 


**Baby’s Best Friend”’ 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Chopped Hands and > 
For your protection the genuine is put up in 
vefilia -, boxed” te “Box thet Lox,” with Eesneate 
ace on top. So ever sre i > 
; eryw ere or by mail 25 cents. 
FL Lt init x —\ ie Toilet Powder—It 
e scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. 5S. le Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Sen Tone Teas Powder, Oriental Odor No 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) { Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. Sold only at Stores. 
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‘and all Pupils can learn. 
‘Let me sencl you a lesson. 
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HAND SEWING LESSONS 


A Graded Course for Schools 
By SARAH EWELL KROLIK 


Over 100 illustrative cuts 12mo Cloth, 50 cents 


This is a book for the school and the home. It gives the trained 
teacher printed instructions for pupils, and gives a practical 
course for normal classes, high school work, and for the higher 
grades of the common school. The edition of 1905 adds an 
appendix on Indian Bead Work and Basketry. The book pro- 
vides for a three years’ course, though selections can be made 
for shorter courses. Normal and High School classes complete 
it in one year of two lessons per week. 

The models are of a convenient size to place in a book, yet 
large enough to illustrate the lessons. Manila leaves at the back 
of the book afford a display of such models and form the best 
recommendation of proficiency. Girls of twelve, under direction 
of a teacher or mother, can make the models readily and develop 
skill, patience, and love for needle-work. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 








PLAYS AND 
EXERCISES FOR 
DECEMBER 


Price, 20 Cents 


The Story of the Christ-Child, a Christmas Exercise. 
(Grade—Primary. Selected children and entire school.) On 
the Eve of Christmas. (Grade—Intermediate.) Santa Claus’ 
Visit to Fairyland, a Christmas Drama. (Grade — Interme- 
diate.) 





Why Not Begin to Prepare Now for the 


LINCOLN CENTENNIAL 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


Exercises for the School-room 
Price, 25 Cents 

A collection of Concert Exercises, Recitations, Songs, etc., 
appropriate to Lincoln’s Birthday, and suitable for use in both 
Primary and Grammar Schools. The following make up the 
contents: 

Lincoln’s Birthday, by Ella M. Powers; Suggestive Material 
for a Lincoln’s Birthday Program, by A. Douglass; A Lincoln 
Exercise, by Alice E. Allen; Lincoln’s Birthday, by Alice E. 
Allen; A Lincoln Exercise, consisting of Recitations, Songs, 
and Tableaus; For Lincoln’s Birthday, by Inez N. McFee; 
Abraham Lincoln, by M. Lizzie Stanley; An Afternoon with 
Lincoln; A Lincoln Exercise, by Antoinette L. Canfield; Our 
Colors, a Patriotic Exercise, by Alice E. Allen; Our Flag, a 
Song for Lincoln’s Birthday, by Alice E. Allen; Lincoln’s 
Story, by Susie L. Fitz; A Lincoln Drill, by Susie L. Fitz. 
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